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Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies  for  compensatory  educa- 
tion for  children  of  low  income  families  has  been  provided  through 
Title  I of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA).  The 
basic  aim  of  most  Title  I programs  has  been  to  help  Title  I students 
learn  the  basic  skills,  more  specifically,  to  increase  their  reading 
achievement.  To  bring  about  these  reading  achievement  increases,  local 
school  administrators  have  been  faced  with  making  decisions  about  the 
operation  and  management  of  their  Title  I programs.  Given  the  fore- 
going, the  study  focus  was  the  relationships  between  administrative 
decisions  concerning  instructional  setting  and  certain  teacher  variables 
and  the  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students.  Specifically,  the 
following  primary  question  was  investigated  for  each  grade  level,  K-6: 

Is  there  a difference  in  reading  achievement  between  students  in  Title 
I pullout  classes  and  students  in  Title  I mainstream  classes?  Since 
other  variables  could  have  contributed  to  the  findings,  secondary 
questions  were  also  investigated:  Is  there  a difference  in  reading 
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achievement  between  students  whose  Title  I teachers  are  experienced 
and  students  whose  Title  I teachers  are  inexperienced?  Is  there  a 
difference  in  reading  achievement  between  students  whose  Title  I 
teachers  have  a positive  opinion  of  their  instructional  setting  and 
students  whose  Title  I teachers  have  a negative  opinion  of  their  in- 
structional setting?  Is  there  significant  interaction  between  and 
among  instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion 
of  the  instructional  setting  in  regard  to  reading  achievement?  Seven 
hypotheses  were  formulated  from  these  questions. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a large  urban  school  district  in 
northern  Florida.  Of  the  11,645  students  enrolled  in  the  Title  I pro- 
gram during  the  1978-79  school  year,  7,567  students  who  had  both  a 
pretest  and  a posttest  reading  achievement  score  and  who  could  be 
identified  with  a single  teacher  participated  in  the  study. 

Data  pertaining  to  the  independent  variables  (instructional  set- 
ting, teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting)  were  collected  from  teachers  on  an  investigator  designed 
instrument.  Data  pertaining  to  the  dependent  and  covariate  variables 
(reading  achievement  posttest  and  pretest  scores)  were  obtained  from 
district  test  records.  These  data  records  were  matched  to  group  the 
participants  according  to  the  various  levels  of  the  independent  vari- 
ables. A 2 x 2 x 2 analysis  of  covariance  with  pretest  reading  achieve- 
ment scores  being  used  as  the  covariate  was  utilized  as  the  technique 
for  testing  the  hypotheses.  Of  the  49  analyses  that  were  made  (seven 
hypotheses  for  seven  grade  levels),  9 were  significant  at  the  .05  level 
of  confidence,  32  were  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  and  the  com- 
putations could  not  be  completed  for  the  remaining  8 because  of 
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insufficient  data.  It  was  concluded  that  there  were  no  consistent 
relationships  between  reading  achievement  of  students  and  the  two  types 
of  instructional  setting  (pullout  and  mainstream),  the  two  levels  of 
teacher  experience  (experienced  and  inexperienced),  and  the  two  types 
of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (positive  and  negative). 
Additionally,  there  were  no  consistent  interactions  among  the  three 
variables.  The  general  conclusion  was  that  there  was  no  logical  pattern 
of  relationships  among  type  of  instructional  setting,  level  of  teacher 
experience,  and  type  of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting 
and  the  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA,  Public 
Law  89-10)  was  established  "to  strengthen  and  improve  educational 
equality  and  educational  opportunities  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools"  (U.S.  Statutes,  1966,  p.  27).  On  April  11,  1965, 
upon  the  occasion  of  signing  the  Act,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made 
the  following  remarks: 

As  a son  of  a tenant  farmer,  I know  that  education 
is  the  only  passport  from  poverty. 

As  a former  teacher  ...  I have  great  expectations 
of  what  this  law  will  mean  for  all  of  our  young 
people. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I believe  deeply 
no  law  I have  signed  or  will  ever  sign  means  more  to 
the  future  of  America.  (Johnson,  1966,  p.  414) 

The  extent  to  which  ESEA  has  impacted  on  education  in  the  United 
States  is  reflected  in  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  expended 
through  Title  I of  ESEA  since  1965.  Assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  for  compensatory  education  for  children  of  low  income  families 
is  provided  through  Title  I.  For  the  1979  fiscal  year  alone,  over 
three  billion  dollars  were  appropriated  for  Title  I (Harris,  1978). 

The  most  significant  impact  has  been  on  elementary  school  reading 
instruction.  Commenting  on  10  years  of  progress  in  remedial  reading, 
Harris  (1977)  indicated  that  because  the  majority  of  Title  I programs 
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had  been  funded  for  remedial  reading,  Title  I had  made  a significant 
impact  on  reading  instruction.  In  fact,  in  1976,  90%  of  all  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  received  Title  I funds,  20%  of  the 
elementary  school  students  in  these  districts  received  Title  I ser- 
vices, and  of  the  total  number  who  received  Title  I services,  85% 
received  reading  instruction  (NIE,  1977a,  pp.  v,  vi). 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  to  ascertain  the  efficacy  of 
Title  I programs.  As  a part  of  the  grant  application  from  each  school 
district  there  must  be  provided  an  evaluation  plan.  Results  of  these 
annual  evaluations  are  reported  to  and  compiled  by  state  education 
agencies  for  final  submission  to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
(NACEDC,  1976,  p.  5). 

However,  there  have  been  relatively  few  studies  designed  to  assess 
the  nature  of  compensatory  services  provided  for  Title  I students.  In 
1974,  ESEA  was  extended  and  changed  by  the  United  States  Congress  to 
include  a requirement  that  a study  of  compensatory  education  be  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE).  This  study  was 
to  be  conducted  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  programs 
and  to  assess  the  service  delivery  alternatives  which  might  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  education  programs  (NIE,  1977a,  pp.  xii, 
xi i i ) . 

In  Compensatory  Education  Services  (NIE,  1977a),  one  of  six  publi- 
cations of  the  NIE  National  Survey  of  Compensatory  Education,  a number 
of  program  inputs  or  characteristics  were  identified.  The  following 
instructional  setting  and  teacher  characteristics  were  among  the  ser- 
vice delivery  characteristics  identified  in  this  survey.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  Title  I students  received  reading  instruction  in  "pullout" 
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programs  in  which  students  left  the  regular  classroom  for  supplemental 
instruction.  Twenty-five  percent  of  Title  I students  received  reading 
instruction  in  "mainstream"  programs  in  which  students  remained  in  the 
regular  classroom  for  supplemental  instruction.  A large  percentage  of 
teachers  assigned  to  Title  I programs  were  highly  qualified  (pp.  25,  30). 

The  leadership  of  each  district,  and  in  many  instances  each  school, 
designs  the  Title  I program  for  that  particular  district  or  school. 

There  are  many  types  of  Title  I programs  and  many  ways  in  which  a Title 
I program  can  operate;  therefore,  a sound  basis  is  needed  for  making 
these  important  curriculum  and  program  decisions.  However,  decisions 
made  about  the  operation  of  the  program  are  often  influenced  by  the 
pressures  of  operating  the  regular  school  program.  The  following  ex- 
amples, observed  by  the  researcher,  an  experienced  program  administrator, 
are  illustrative  of  the  ways  in  which  these  decisions  have  been  made. 

An  administrator  faced  with  declining  enrollment  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tions in  revenue  decided  to  delay  hiring  Title  I teachers  until  surplus 
teachers  from  the  regular  program  had  been  assured  a position.  This 
delay  resulted  in  filling  Title  I vacancies  with  inexperienced  teachers. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  administrator  conserved  money  in  the  regular 
operating  budget  by  assigning  more  experienced  and  more  costly  teachers 
to  the  Title  I program  and  assigned  less  experienced  and  less  costly 
teachers  to  the  regular  program. 

Decisions  about  the  instructional  setting  have  also  been  affected 
by  the  pressures  of  the  regular  program.  Pullout  classes  have  most 
often  been  the  option  if  additional  space  was  available;  mainstream 
programs  have  most  often  been  the  option  when  space  was  not  available. 
Traditionally,  the  classroom  area  has  been  the  domain  of  the  classroom 
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teacher.  Because  of  the  nature  of  mainstream  programs,  the  Title  I 
teacher  has  impinged  upon  this  domain,  creating  the  possibility  of 
strong  opposition  to  the  program  by  both  the  Title  I and  the  classroom 
teacher. 

The  basic  aim  of  most  Title  I programs  is  to  help  Title  I students 
learn  the  basic  skills,  more  specifically,  to  increase  their  reading 
achievement.  To  bring  about  these  reading  achievement  increases,  local 
school  administrators  are  faced  with  making  decisions  about  the  opera- 
tion and  management  of  their  Title  I programs.  Administrators  need  a 
sound  data  base  for  making  such  decisions.  They  need  to  know  how  these 
decisions  affect  Title  I students;  more  precisely,  how  these  decisions 
affect  the  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students. 

Given  the  foregoing,  the  study  reported  herein  focused  on  the 
relationships  that  existed  between  administrative  decisions  concerning 
instructional  setting  and  certain  teacher  variables  and  the  reading 
achievement  of  Title  I students. 

The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

In  general,  the  problem  in  this  investigation  was  to  determine  if 
there  were  differences  in  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  six  in  an  urban  school  district  who  were 
in  different  types  of  instructional  settings  (pullout  or  mainstream) 
and  to  determine  if  the  reading  achievement  was  different  when  the 
variables  of  teacher  experience  and  of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instruc- 
tional setting  were  considered. 
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Specifically,  the  following  primary  question  was  investigated  for 
each  grade  level: 

Is  there  a difference  in  reading  achievement  between  students 

in  Title  I pullout  classes  and  students  in  Title  I mainstream 

classes? 

While  reading  achievement  and  instructional  setting  interaction 
was  of  primary  interest  in  this  study,  other  variables  could  have  con- 
tributed to  the  findings.  To  deal  with  this  possibility,  the  following 
secondary  questions  were  investigated  for  each  grade  level: 

1.  Is  there  a difference  in  reading  achievement  between  students 
whose  Title  I teachers  are  experienced  and  students  whose 
Title  I teachers  are  inexperienced? 

2.  Is  there  a difference  in  reading  achievement  between  students 
whose  Title  I teachers  have  a positive  opinion  of  their 
instructional  setting  and  students  whose  Title  I teachers 
have  a negative  opinion  of  their  instructional  setting? 

3.  Is  there  significant  interaction  between  and  among  instruc- 
tional setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of 
the  instructional  setting  in  regard  to  reading  achievement? 

These  four  questions  provided  direction  in  defining  the  problem 
and  formulating  the  hypotheses  of  the  study.  They  established  the 
various  levels  of  the  major  variables  that  were  considered. 

Delimitations  and  Limitations 

1.  This  study  was  confined  to  three  basic  variables  and  certain 
levels  of  these  variables  as  noted  below.  (These  notations  are 
used  throughout  the  study.) 
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Variable  A:  Instructional  setting. 

: Pullout  classes 

A 2 : Mainstream  classes 

Variable  B:  Teacher  experience. 

B^:  Experienced  teacher 

Inexperienced  teacher 

Variable  C:  Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting. 

C^:  Positive  opinion 

C 2'-  Negative  opinion 

2.  The  potential  participants  for  the  study  were  the  11,645  students 
enrolled  in  the  Title  I program  during  the  1978-79  school  year  in 

a single  urban  school  district  in  northern  Florida.  Therefore,  the 
findings  are  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive  for  generalizing 
beyond  the  participants  in  question. 

3.  The  study  was  confined  further  to  those  Title  I students  who  had 
both  pretest  and  posttest  scores  and  who  could  be  identified  with 
a single  Title  I teacher.  The  number  of  students  meeting  the 
criteria  and  participating  in  the  study  was  7,567.  The  scores 
were  obtained  from  district  records  of  selected  subtests  of  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  or  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achievement 
Test  administered  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  1978,  and  in  the  spring 
or  fall  of  1979.  The  date  of  administration  and  the  specific  tests 
and  subtests  varied  with  grade  level  groupings. 

4.  Data  regarding  instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and 
teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  were  secured  from  a 
teacher  completed  instrument  developed  by  the  investigator  (see 
Appendix  A). 
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5.  Since  participants  in  the  study  were  previously  assigned  to  Title  I 
classes  on  a nonrandom  basis,  the  design  of  the  study  was  ex  post 
facto.  There  are  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  ex  post  facto  design 
that  restrict  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  to  inferences  about 
the  relationship  of  the  variables  rather  than  cause-effect  con- 
clusions. 

6.  The  data  source  of  information  pertaining  to  reading  achievement 
was  limited  to  computer  records  within  the  district.  To  the  extent 
that  these  data  were  inaccurate  or  incomplete,  the  study  lacks 

val idity. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  throughout  the  United  States 
to  fund  Title  I programs.  During  the  1976-77  school  year,  approximately 
85%  of  Title  I students  received  some  type  of  supplementary  reading 
instruction  and  approximately  75%  of  these  students  were  in  pullout 
classes  (NIE,  1977a,  pp.  20,  30).  Research  studies  designed  to  assess 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  pullout  and  mainstream  classes  have  been 
limited,  both  in  number  and  in  the  variables  investigated.  Yet,  school 
administrators  make  decisions  each  year  about  the  instructional  setting 
and  the  teachers  they  assign  to  Title  I classes.  When  the  paucity  of 
the  literature  is  considered,  coupled  with  the  illustrations  cited  in 
the  introduction,  the  need  for  an  examination  of  these  variables  (instruc- 
tional setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting  as  related  to  reading  achievement)  for  Title  I students  was 
further  reinforced. 
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The  study  was  conducted  with  the  expectation  that  findings  would 
be  of  value  to  school  administrators  in  planning  and  implementing 
Title  I programs.  This  expectation  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
superintendent  of  the  selected  district  directed  that  such  a study  be 
done  as  a basis  for  future  decision  making.  If  it  were  found  that  the 
instructional  setting  and  the  teacher  variables  affect  the  reading 
achievement  of  Title  I students,  then  administrators  would  have  a data 
base  for  making  appropriate  decisions  about  Title  I programs.  If  it 
were  found  that  the  instructional  setting  and  the  teacher  variables 
have  no  significant  effect  on  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students, 
then  undue  concern  in  this  matter  would  be  avoided. 

Assumptions 

One  assumption  basic  to  this  study  was  that  performance  on  a 
nationally  normed,  standardized  test  was  an  appropriate  measure  of 
reading  achievement.  Another  assumption  was  that  an  appreciable  rela- 
tionship existed  between  the  pretest  scores  and  the  posttest  scores. 
This  assumption  is  inherent  in  the  procedure  for  utilizing  the  pretest 
score  as  a covariate  to  reduce  the  error  variance. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Experienced  teacher.  This  term  refers  to  a Title  I teacher  with  a 
total  of  four  or  more  years  in  the  teaching  profession,  including  the 
1978-1979  school  year. 

Inexperienced  teacher.  This  term  refers  to  a Title  I teacher  with 
a total  of  three  years  or  less  in  the  teaching  profession,  including 
the  1978-1979  school  year. 
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Instructional  setting.  This  term  refers  to  the  location  of  the 
Title  I reading  class — inside  the  regular  classroom  (mainstream)  or 
outside  the  regular  classroom  (pullout). 

Mainstream  class.  This  term  refers  to  the  Title  I reading  class 
that  was  held  inside  the  regular  classroom  area  with  the  regular  class- 
room teacher  and  the  remaining  class  members  present.  To  participate 
in  a mainstream  class,  Title  I students  remained  in  the  regular  class- 
room area  to  receive  supplemental  reading  instruction  from  the  Title  I 
teacher. 

Negative  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  This  term  is  used 
to  describe  teachers  who  indicated  in  their  response  to  the  teacher 
instrument  that  they  did  not  like  the  instructional  setting. 

Posttest  score.  This  term  refers  to  the  scaled  score  obtained  on 
selected  standardized  tests  administered  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  1979. 
The  date  of  administration  varied  with  grade  level  groupings. 

Positive  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  This  term  is  used 
to  describe  teachers  who  indicated  in  their  response  to  the  teacher 
instrument  that  they  liked  the  instructional  setting. 

Pretest  scores.  This  term  refers  to  the  scaled  score  obtained  on 
selected  standardized  tests  administered  in  the  spring  or  fall  of  1978. 
The  date  of  administration  varied  with  grade  level  groupings. 

Pullout  class.  This  term  refers  to  the  Title  I reading  class  that 
was  held  outside  of  the  regular  classroom  and  out  of  the  presence  of 
the  classroom  teacher  and  the  remaining  class  members.  To  participate 
in  a pullout  class,  Title  I students  left  the  regular  classroom  to  re- 
ceive supplemental  reading  instruction  from  the  Title  I teacher. 
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Reading  achievement.  This  term  refers  to  the  reading  performance 
of  a student  as  measured  by  selected  reading  subtests  of  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test  or  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achi evement  Test.  The 
subtests  varied  by  grade  level. 

Supplemental  reading  instruction.  This  term  refers  to  instruction 
in  the  skill  area  of  reading.  This  instruction,  provided  by  the  Title 
I teacher,  was  in  addition  to  the  reading  instruction  provided  by  the 
regular  classroom  teacher. 

Teacher  experience.  This  term  refers  to  the  number  of  years  a 
teacher  has  in  the  teaching  profession,  including  the  1978-1979  school 
year. 

Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  As  referred  to  in 
this  study,  teacher  opinion  was  negative  or  positive  depending  upon 
whether  Title  I teachers  indicated  on  the  teacher  instrument  that  they 
liked  the  instructional  setting  or  disliked  the  instructional  setting. 

Title  I program.  This  term  refers  to  the  totality  of  plans, 
decisions,  activities,  and  people  involved  in  providing  supplemental, 
compensatory  education  using  monies  from  Title  I.  The  Title  I program 
in  the  selected  district  was  concentrated  in  77  elementary  schools  and 
was  designed  to  provide  supplemental  reading  instruction  to  Title  I 
students. 

Title  I schools.  This  term  refers  to  those  77  elementary  schools 
in  the  selected  district  which  received  money  to  implement  Title  I pro- 
grams. Such  allocations  were  based  on  the  number  or  percentage  of  low 
income  families  represented  by  the  school  population. 

Title  I student.  This  term  refers  to  the  student  whose  reading 
achievement  score  fell  below  a specified  score,  who  attended  a school 
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with  a Title  I program,  and  who  was  enrolled  in  the  Title  I program. 

As  a Title  I student,  the  student  received  supplemental  reading  in- 
struction from  the  Title  I teacher. 

Title  I teacher.  This  term  refers  to  the  teacher  whose  full  time 
assignment  was  teaching  reading  to  Title  I students.  This  teacher  was 
assigned  to  the  same  school  throughout  the  school  day  and  school  year 
to  provide  supplemental  reading  instruction  to  small  groups  of  Title  I 
students. 


Hypotheses 

For  purposes  of  stating  and  interpreting  the  hypotheses,  the 
variables  are  categorized  as  Variable  A:  Instructional  setting  (pullout 

and  mainstream).  Variable  B:  Teacher  experience  (experienced  and  in- 
experienced), and  Variable  C:  Teacher  opinion  of  instructional  setting 

(positive  and  negative).  Stated  in  operational  null  form,  hypothesis 
one  relates  to  the  primary  question  and  hypotheses  two  through  seven 
relate  to  the  secondary  questions.  The  hypotheses  for  each  grade  level 
are  as  fol 1 ows : 

1.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  A. 

2.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B. 

3.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C. 

There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B (A  x B). 


4. 
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5.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C (A  x C). 

6.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  B across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C (B  x C). 

7.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A and  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B across  the  two 
levels  of  Variable  C (A  x B x C). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  data,  significance  at  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence was  used  as  a minimum  for  the  rejection  of  a null  hypothesis. 

Procedures 

The  problem  in  this  investigation  was  to  determine  if  there  were 
differences  in  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  six  in  an  urban  school  district  who  were  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  instructional  settings  (pullout  or  mainstream)  and  to 
determine  if  the  reading  achievement  was  different  when  the  variables 
of  teacher  experience  and  of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting  were  considered. 

This  section  contains  the  procedures  that  were  used  to  conduct  the 
investigation.  First,  the  setting  of  the  study  is  discussed,  including 
a description  of  the  Title  I schools  in  the  selected  district.  Second, 
the  procedures  for  identifying  the  participants  are  stated.  Next,  the 
data  sources  and  collection  procedures  are  discussed  for  the  independent 
variables  (instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting)  and  for  the  dependent  and  co- 
variate variables  (reading  achievement  scores).  Finally,  the  section 
is  concluded  with  a description  of  the  data  analysis  procedures. 
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Setting  of  the  Study 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a large  urban  public  school  district 
in  northern  Florida.  In  1978,  total  population  of  the  county,  the 
boundaries  of  which  were  coterminous  with  the  boundaries  of  the  school 
district,  was  574,004;  23%  were  of  minority  races--mostly  black 
(Thompson,  1979,  p.  25).  The  economy  of  the  county  was  broad  based 
and  was  structured  around  the  following:  finance,  insurance,  trade, 

and  manufacturing  (Chamber  of  Commerce,  1977,  Sec.  2,  p.  1). 

In  1978,  there  were  105,209  students  enrolled  in  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade.  The  ratio  of  white  to  black  students  district- 
wide was  66:34.  Of  the  56,463  elementary  students  in  the  district, 

11,645  or  21%  were  participants  in  the  district's  Title  I program,  a 
program  designed  to  provide  supplementary  reading  instruction  for  students 
who  met  the  Title  I achievement  criteria  and  who  attended  one  of  the  77 
Title  I schools.  The  schools  varied  in  both  geographic  and  demographic 
features;  they  included  urban,  rural,  and  suburban  schools.  The  size 
of  the  student  population  served  in  the  77  schools  ranged  from  251  to 
982  and  contained  from  12%  to  100%  minority  students.  Title  I enroll- 
ments in  these  schools  ranged  from  11%  to  56%  of  their  total  enrollments. 

Identification  of  Participants 

From  the  population  of  students  enrolled  in  the  1978-79  Title  I 
program  in  grades  kindergarten  through  six  in  the  selected  district, 
those  students  who  had  both  a pretest  and  a posttest  score  were  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  study.  The  test  scores  resulting  from  the  district- 
wide spring,  1978,  and  spring,  1979,  administrations  of  the  Stanford 
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Achievement  Test  (SAT)  in  grades  two  through  six  and  the  district-wide 
fall,  1978,  and  fall,  1979,  administrations  of  the  Stanford  Early 
School  Achievement  Test  (SESAT)  in  kindergarten  and  grade  one  provided 
the  data  for  the  selection  of  Title  I students  and  the  test  data  for 
analysis. 

In  1978,  the  criterion  for  enrolling  in  the  Title  I program  dif- 
fered by  grade  level.  Students  in  grades  two,  four,  five,  and  six  had 
to  score  at  or  below  the  30th  national  percentile  in  Total  Reading. 
Students  in  kindergarten  and  grade  one  had  to  score  at  or  below  the 
30th  national  percentile  on  the  Letters  and  Sounds  subtest.  Because 
a state  funded  compensatory  education  program  served  third  grade  students 
from  the  17th  to  the  30th  national  percentile,  Title  I served  students 
in  the  third  grade  who  scored  at  or  below  the  16th  national  percentile. 

Title  I teachers  kept  the  only  up-to-date  records  of  Title  I 
teacher-student  class  assignments.  During  the  week  of  the  posttest  for 
students  in  grades  one  through  six.  Title  I teachers  made  lists  of 
Title  I students  who  were  enrolled  that  week  on  a data  collection  in- 
strument designed  by  the  investigator.  These  data  were  matched  to  the 
district's  computer  test  records  for  Title  I students  in  each  school. 
Students  for  whom  no  match  could  be  made  were  eliminated  from  the  study. 

Of  the  11,645  Title  I students  during  the  1978-1979  school  year, 
7,567  participated  in  the  study:  722  in  kindergarten,  684  in  first  grade, 
1,738  in  second  grade,  561  in  third  grade,  1,382  in  fourth  grade,  1,252 
in  fifth  grade,  and  1,228  in  sixth  grade. 

Sources  and  Collection  of  Data  for  Independent  Variables 

An  instrument  was  designed  for  collecting  from  Title  I teachers 
the  data  pertaining  to  the  participants  and  to  the  independent  variables 
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(see  Appendix  A).  A content  validation  check  on  the  instrument  was  com- 
pleted by  four  members  of  the  district's  research  and  evaluation  staff. 
An  additional  review  was  made  by  the  assistant  superintendent  for 
research  and  evaluation  who  then  distributed  the  instrument  to  Title  I 
teachers  during  the  week  students  in  grades  one  through  six  took  the 
posttest.  The  data  records  obtained  from  the  instrument  were  hand 
sorted  and  matched  with  the  district's  computer  records  of  test  scores 
to  determine  the  actual  participants  for  the  study  and  to  group  the 
participants  according  to  the  various  levels  of  the  independent 
variables. 

Variable  A:  Instructional  setting.  A portion  of  the  teacher 

instrument  described  above  was  used  by  teachers  to  indicate  the  in- 
structional setting  (pullout  or  mainstream)  of  each  Title  I class  they 
taught.  These  data  records  were  matched  to  district  test  records  of 
Title  I students  to  group  the  students  by  instructional  setting. 

Variable  B:  Teacher  experience.  A portion  of  the  teacher  instru- 

ment described  above  was  used  by  teachers  to  indicate  their  number  of 
years  in  the  teaching  profession,  including  the  1978-1979  school  year. 
Title  I teachers  with  four  or  more  years  of  experience  were  categorized 
as  experienced  teachers;  those  with  three  years  or  less  were  cate- 
gorized as  inexperienced  teachers.  These  data  records  were  also  matched 
with  Title  I student  data  from  the  district  test  records  to  group  the 
students  by  teacher  experience. 

Variable  C:  Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  Another 

portion  of  the  teacher  instrument  described  above  was  used  by  Title  I 
teachers  to  indicate  their  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  for 
each  Title  I class  they  taught.  Fixed-alternative  items  offered 
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teachers  a choice  between  two  responses:  like-dislike.  Title  I 

teachers  who  indicated  that  they  liked  the  instructional  setting  were 
categorized  as  having  a positive  opinion;  those  who  indicated  that  they 
did  not  like  the  instructional  setting  were  categorized  as  having  a 
negative  opinion.  These  data  records  were  matched  with  Title  I student 
data  from  the  district  test  records  to  group  the  students  by  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting. 

Sources  and  Collection  of  Data  for  Dependent  Variable  and  Covariate 

Reading  achievement  was  assessed  each  year  in  the  selected  dis- 
trict's regular  evaluation  program.  The  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT) 
was  administered  in  grades  one  through  six  in  April.  The  Stanford  Early 
School  Achievement  Test  (SESAT)  was  administered  in  October.  All  test 
results  were  stored  in  the  district's  computer  records.  Scaled  scores 
(expanded  standard  scores)  for  the  following  reading  achievement 
measures  were  extracted  from  the  computer  records  for  use  in  the  study: 

Kindergarten.  The  SESAT  I administered  in  October,  1978,  and  the 
SESAT  Level  II  administered  in  October,  1979,  when  the  participants  were 
in  first  grade  provided  the  pretest  and  posttest  data.  The  scores  on 
the  Letters  and  Sounds  subtest  were  used  as  the  measure  of  reading 
achievement. 

Grade  one.  The  SESAT  Level  II  administered  in  October,  1978,  and 
the  SAT,  Primary  I Level  administered  in  May,  1979,  provided  the  pre- 
test and  posttest  data.  The  scores  on  the  Letters  and  Sounds  subtest 
were  used  as  the  pretest  reading  achievement  measure  and  the  Word  Study 
Skills  subtest  scores  were  used  as  the  posttest  reading  achievement 


measure. 
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Grades  two  through  six.  In  grades  two  through  six,  pretests  were 
administered  in  May,  1978,  and  posttests  were  administered  in  May,  1979. 
The  Total  Reading  score  was  used  as  the  reading  achievement  measure. 
Specific  tests  administered  at  each  grade  level  are  listed  below: 


Grade 

Two 

Pretest:  SAT,  Primary  I Level,  Form  A 

Posttest:  SAT,  Primary  II  Level,  Form  A 

Grade 

Three 

Pretest:  SAT,  Primary  II  Level,  Form  A 

Posttest:  SAT,  Primary  III  Level,  Form  A 

Grade 

Four 

Pretest:  SAT,  Primary  III  Level,  Form  A 

Posttest:  SAT,  Intermediate  I Level,  Form  A 

Grade 

Five 

Pretest:  SAT,  Intermediate  I Level,  Form  B 

Posttest:  SAT,  Intermediate  I Level,  Form  B 

Grade 

Six 

Pretest:  SAT,  Intermediate  I Level,  Form  A 

Posttest:  SAT,  Intermediate  II  Level,  Form  A 

Data  Analysis 

The  basic  data  technique  utilized  for  each  grade  level  was  a 
2x2x2  analysis  of  covariance  design  with  one  dependent  variable 
(reading  achievement  posttest  score)  and  one  covariate  (reading  achieve- 
ment pretest  score).  This  design  was  used  to  test  each  of  the  variables 
as  well  as  all  possible  combinations  of  variables.  Specifically,  in 
regard  to  hypothesis  one,  the  mean  achievement  scores  for  Title  I 
students  in  pullout  classes  were  compared  for  differences  with  mean 
achievement  scores  for  Title  I students  in  mainstream  classes.  Similar- 
ly, for  hypotheses  two  and  three,  mean  achievement  scores  for  Title  I 
students  were  compared  for  differences  when  the  students  were  grouped 
by  teacher  experience  and  then  by  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting.  For  hypotheses  four  through  seven, mean  achievement  scores  for 
Title  I students  were  compared  for  all  possible  combinations  of  the 


three  variables. 
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Organization  of  the  Remainder  of  the  Study 

Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  the  literature  related  to  the 
topics  under  consideration  in  this  study.  Chapter  III  contains  the 
presentation,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  the  data  as  the  data 
relate  to  the  statement  of  the  problem  and  the  hypotheses  of  the  study. 
The  final  chapter.  Chapter  IV,  contains  a summary,  conclusions,  and 
discussion. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


Literature  and  research  studies  related  to  the  problem  in  the 
present  investigation  were  in  two  categories.  The  first  category  re- 
lated to  instructional  setting  and  student  achievement.  The  second 
category  related  to  teacher  characteristics  and  student  achievement. 
Accordingly,  these  categories  form  the  two  major  sections  of  the 
chapter.  The  chapter  is  concluded  with  a brief  summary  of  the  litera- 
ture. 


Instructional  Setting  and  Student  Achievement 

The  literature  related  to  instructional  setting  was  sparse.  Only 
three  studies,  each  related  to  instructional  settings  for  ESEA  Title  I 
programs,  were  located  by  the  investigator.  The  first  study  was  con- 
ducted by  Kiesling  (1971)  to  determine  the  relationship  of  instructional 
process  and  program  organization  to  gains  in  performance  of  students  in 
42  compensatory  education  projects  in  California.  He  studied  the 
effectiveness  of  supplementary  instruction  given  in  a separate  facility 
as  opposed  to  that  given  in  the  regular  classroom.  Kiesling  found 
small  but  significant  (.10  level  of  confidence)  gains  in  performance 
favoring  instruction  in  a separate  facility  (p.  39). 

The  purpose  of  the  second  study,  conducted  by  NIE  (1977a),  was  to 
provide  a representative  picture  of  compensatory  services  funded  by 
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Title  I and  other  sources.  A sample  of  100  school  districts  was  selected 
to  be  included  in  the  survey.  Since  "one  of  the  controversial  issues 
in  the  delivery  of  compensatory  instruction  has  been  the  question  of 
whether  to  provide  special  instruction  inside  or  outside  the  students' 
regular  classroom"  (p.  30),  the  researchers  collected  information  on 
the  prevalence  of  pullout  programs.  They  found  that  75%  of  Title  I 
students  who  received  reading  instruction  received  that  instruction  in 
pullout  programs  and  that  students  in  pullout  programs  were  twice  as 
likely  to  miss  regular  instruction  as  were  students  in  regular  reading 
instruction  (p.  31). 

The  last  study  reviewed  was  also  conducted  by  NIE  (1977b).  The 
Instructional  Dimensions  Study,  reported  under  the  title,  The  Effects 
of  Services  on  Student  Development,  was  focused  on  three  program 
characteristics  and  their  effects  on  student  achievement:  instructional 

setting,  time  and  content  of  instruction,  and  individualization.  A 
purposeful  sample,  consisting  of  400  classrooms  in  100  schools  from 
14  districts,  was  selected.  The  researchers  purported  the  sample  to 
be  representative  of  the  types  of  Title  I programs  nationwide  (p.  14). 

Students  in  grades  one  and  three  were  given  appropriate  levels  of 
the  California  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  in  the  fall  of  1976  and  in 
the  spring  of  1977.  From  the  analysis  of  the  test  results,  it  was 
determined  that  the  students  in  both  grades  made  substantial  gains  in 
reading  and  mathematics.  Students  in  grade  one  mainstream  programs  made 
significantly  larger  gains  in  both  reading  and  mathematics  than  those  in 
pullout  programs.  In  the  third  grade  there  were  no  differences  in 
reading  gains,  but  students  in  pullout  classes  made  significantly 
larger  gains  in  mathematics  than  those  in  mainstream  programs  (p.  32). 
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Teacher  Characteristics  and  Student  Achievement 

Since  the  mid  1950's,  numerous  books,  articles,  literature  re- 
views, and  research  studies  have  focused  on  teachers  and  their  effects 
on  students;  many  of  these  studies  have  been  focused  on  teacher  be- 
haviors related  to  classroom  processes,  student-teacher  interaction, 
and  sometimes  to  student  achievement  (Bennett,  1976;  Biddle  & Ellena, 
1964;  Emans  & Fox,  1973;  Gage,  1963;  Good,  Biddle,  & Brophy,  1975; 
Rosenshine,  1970;  Rosenthal  & Jacobson,  1968).  Similarly,  during  the 
same  period  a number  of  other  studies  focused  on  schools  and  their 
effects  on  students--mostly  in  terms  of  specific  school,  pupil,  and 
teacher  characteristics  related  to  student  achievement.  In  these  pro- 
duction-function studies,  there  has  been  a focus  on  multiple  independent 
and  dependent  variables  and  frequently  regression  techniques  have  been 
used  for  data  analysis. 

In  the  subsections  which  follow,  the  literature  and  research  related 
to  teacher  experience  and  teacher  opinion  are  described.  Guthrie, 
Kliendorfer,  Levin,  and  Stout  in  Schools  and  Inequality  (1971)  and 
Averch,  Carroll,  Donaldson,  Kiesling,  and  Pincus  in  How  Effective  Is 
School i ng?  (1972)  reviewed  and  summarized  much  of  the  research  on 
teacher  characteristics.  Some  of  these  summaries  are  utilized  in  the 
review;  they  are  cited  as  secondary  sources. 

Teacher  Experience  and  Student  Achievement 

Mollenkopf  and  Melville  (cited  in  Averch  et  al.,  1972;  Guthrie  et 
al . , 1971),  forerunners  of  educational  input-output  analysis,  conducted 
a study  in  1956  for  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS).  Using  a 
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nation-wide  sample  of  9,000  ninth  grade  students,  Mollenkopf  and  Mel- 
ville did  an  analysis  of  27  independent  variables  and  7 dependent 
variables,  including  aptitude  and  achievement  test  scores.  They  found 
no  correlation  with  the  teacher  experience  variable  which  was  defined 
as  percent  of  full-time  teachers  with  five  or  more  years  of  service. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Survey  (EEOS)  was  one  of  the 
major  research  studies  of  the  1960's.  Coleman,  Campbell,  Hobson,  McPart- 
land,  Mood,  Weinfeld,  and  York  (1966),  authors  of  the  famed  Coleman 
Report,  studied  645,000  students  in  grades  1,  3,  6,  9,  and  12  in  3,100 
schools.  Teacher  characteristics  and  school  characteristics  of  those 
students  were  used  to  determine  the  effects  of  educational  inputs  on 
student  achievement.  Coleman  and  his  associates  found  that  "variations 
in  school  averages  of  teachers'  characteristics  accounted  for  a higher 
proportion  of  variation  in  student  achievement  than  did  all  other 
aspects  of  the  school  combined"  (p.  316). 

The  EEOS  data  have  been  reanalyzed  by  a number  of  educational 
researchers  studying  the  effects  of  teacher  characteristics  on  students. 
Levin  (1970),  using  EEOS  data  for  almost  600  sixth  grade  students  from 
36  schools  in  a large  eastern  city,  found  teacher  experience  related 
to  students'  verbal  scores. 

Fox  (cited  in  Averch  et  al . , 1972)  found  a significant,  positive 
relationship  of  teacher  man  years  to  median  reading  stanines  of  11th 
graders  from  39  Chicago  schools.  Using  data  from  Project  Talent,  Thomas 
(cited  in  Averch  et  al . , 1972;  Guthrie  et  al . , 1971)  found  consistently 
positive  results  toward  average  experience  of  teachers.  Goodman  (1959), 
Peaker  (1968)  (both  cited  in  Guthrie  et  al . , 1971),  and  Guthrie  et  al. 
(1971)  all  reported  positive  relationships. 
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On  the  other  hand,  some  researchers  have  found  negative  or  mixed 
results.  In  one  study  of  California  compensatory  education  students, 
Hanushek  (1970a)  indicated  that  experience-achievement  relationships 
were  insignificant  for  all  four  regression  equations  that  were  computed. 
In  another  study  in  the  same  report,  Hanushek,  using  EEOS  data,  found 
that  there  were  significantly  positive  relationships  for  both  white  and 
black  schools. 

Burkhead  and  Benson  (both  cited  in  Averch  et  al . , 1972;  Guthrie 
et  al . , 1971)  found  mixed  relationships  in  different  school  districts. 
Burkhead  found  significantly  positive  relationships  between  median 
teacher  experience  and  reading  gain  in  39  Chicago  schools  and  in  177 
Project  Talent  schools,  but  no  significant  relationships  for  these 
variables  in  22  Atlanta  schools.  Benson,  using  salary  data  (a  function 
of  teacher  experience  and  teacher  training),  found  negative  relation- 
ships in  large  districts,  positive  relationships  in  medium  districts, 
and  mixed  relationships  in  small  districts.  His  study  was  conducted 
in  249  California  school  districts. 

Michaelson  (1970),  using  EEOS  data,  found  mixed  relationships  with 
1,055  sixth  grade  students  in  a large  eastern  city.  Kiesling  (1969) 
studied  the  relationship  between  median  years  of  teaching  experience 
and  achievement  of  fourth  graders  in  60  school  districts.  He  found  no 
relationship  for  students  from  families  in  top  occupational  backgrounds 
and  a significant  and  positive  relationship  for  students  from  families 
in  lower  occupational  backgrounds.  In  another  study  in  1970,  Kiesling 
(cited  in  Averch  et  al.,  1972)  found  some  positive  and  some  negative 
relationships  in  the  regressions  that  were  computed  for  fifth  and 
eighth  grade  students  from  86  New  York  State  school  districts. 
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Reviewing  studies  related  to  teacher  characteristics  and  student 
achievement  in  the  basic  skills,  Powell,  Bolduc,  and  Wenzel  (1977)  con- 
cluded that  sufficient  concurrence  existed  for  teacher  experience  to  be 
considered  as  one  of  many  significant  variables  affecting  learning. 

Hanushek  (1970b)  hypothesized  that  differences  existed  among 
teachers  which  led  to  differences  in  achievement  among  students,  but 
found  that  neither  teaching  experience  nor  graduate  education  contributed 
to  gains  in  student  achievement  scores.  In  a reanalysis  of  the  EEOS 
data,  Smith  (1972)  concluded  that  "the  Teacher  Characteristics  factor 
does  not  have  a stronger  relationship  to  achievement  than  the  Facilities 
and  Curriculum  factor"  (pp.  310,  311). 

And  finally,  Katzman  (1968)  (cited  in  Averch  et  al . , 1972),  reported 
a significant  and  negative  relationship  between  the  percent  of  permanent 
teachers  with  1 to  10  years  of  experience  and  reading  test  scores  in  56 
Boston  schools.  Commenting  on  the  Katzman  study,  Kiesling  (1969)  made 
the  supposition  that  there  might  be  a certain  point  in  a teacher's 
career  beyond  which  additional  experience  has  little  effect  on  teacher 
effectiveness. 

To  assess  the  state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  determinants  of 
educational  effectiveness,  Averch  et  al . (1972)  examined  many  of  the 
studies  described  herein.  They  found  that  significant  resources  in  one 
study  were  the  same  resources  that  were  not  significant  in  other 
studies;  they  concluded  that  no  school  resource  consistently  related 
to  student  outcomes  (pp.  44,  45). 

Teacher  Opinion  and  Student  Achievement 

Different  social  psychologists  have  defined  the  terms  opinions, 
attitudes,  and  beliefs  in  different  ways.  Halloran  (1967)  compiled  and 
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summarized  some  of  these  definitions  in  his  book.  Attitude  Formation 
and  Change.  Halloran  noted  that  Katz  defined  an  opinion  as  a verbal 
expression  of  an  attitude  and  an  attitude  as  the  predisposition  of  an 
individual  to  evaluate  in  a favorable  or  unfavorable  manner  an  object 
or  symbol.  According  to  Halloran,  authors  Smith,  Bruner,  and  White 
equated  attitude,  opinion,  and  sentiment;  he  noted  that  Secord  and 
Bachman  made  a distinction  between  attitudes  and  opinions,  defining 
opinions  as  emotionally  free  beliefs  that  one  holds  about  some  object 
or  objects.  Attitudes  were  defined  as  having  emotional  components 
(p.  20). 

In  Human  Behavior,  Berelson  and  Steiner  (1964)  explained  the  dif- 
ferences between  opinions,  attitudes,  and  beliefs.  They  referred  to 
opinions  as  topical,  short-termed  judgments,  to  attitudes  as  more 
enduring  and  inclusive,  and  to  beliefs  as  having  to  do  with  the  central 
values  of  life.  According  to  these  authors. 

Opinions  and  attitudes  are  presumably  adapted  to  be- 
liefs, which  are  deep-seated.  . . . Opinions  are 
sometimes  called  impressions  or  guesses,  attitudes 
are  sometimes  called  views  or  convictions,  and  beliefs 
are  sometimes  called  values  or  sentiments,  (p.  558) 

Nunnery  and  Kimbrough  (1971)  defined  attitudes  and  opinions  in  a 
similar  manner: 

an  attitude  may  be  defined  as  a hypothetical  con- 
struct representing  a person's  predisposition  to 
evaluate  some  aspect  (a  person,  issue,  object,  or 
symbol)  of  his  environment  in  a positive  or  negative 
manner.  Opinion  is  an  overt  verbal  expression  by 
a person  about  a specific  phenomenon  at  a given 
point  in  time  and  under  a given  set  of  circumstances. 

Opinions  reflect  attitudes.  However,  they  are  less 
stable.  ...  (p.  61) 

Fishbein  and  Ajzen  (1972)  stated  that  attitude,  belief,  and  opinion 
variables  "have  not  been  shown  to  behave  differently  ..."  (p.  492), 
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so  investigators  have  not  been  concerned  with  distinctions  between  the 
terms.  Intuitively,  these  investigators  have  selected  variables  that 
seem  to  fit  the  purpose  of  their  investigation  (p.  492). 

There  have  been  relatively  few  research  studies  conducted  in  this 
area  (Stern,  1963;  Getzels  & Jackson,  1963).  No  studies  concerning 
teacher  opinions  and  student  achievement  were  located.  However,  there 
have  been  several  analyses  of  the  EEOS  data.  Coleman  et  al . (1966) 
found  that  a teacher's  attitude  toward  teaching  (preference  for  teaching 
middle  class  students)  was  negatively  related  to  student  achievement. 

Armor  (1972)  grouped  together  the  following  responses  to  form  a 
variable  called  "a  good  teacher  attitude":  (1)  reenter  teaching  if 
deciding  again,  (2)  not  prefer  to  change  schools,  (3)  no  preference  for 
a particular  ethnic  composition,  (4)  no  preference  for  a particular 
racial  composition,  (5)  expect  to  remain  in  teaching  until  retirement, 
and  (6)  prefer  to  see  a black  student  go  to  a white  college  (p.  228). 

For  the  nation  as  a whole.  Armor  found  that  the  product-moment  correla- 
tion with  student  achievement  was  -.42  (p.  180). 

For  students  in  the  Northeast  and  Great  Lakes  regions,  Hanushek 
(1970a)  found  that  teachers'  attitudes  toward  teaching  and  students  had 
no  significant  relationship  with  achievement.  Additionally,  Hanushek 
(1970b)  found  that  there  were  no  significant  relationships  between 
achievement  of  1,061  California  third  grade  students  and  teacher  atti- 
tudes about  compensatory  education  and  minority  students. 

Researchers  that  used  a single  question  as  a variable  found  posi- 
tive relationships  between  attitude  and  student  achievement.  As  an 
example  of  this  approach.  Levin  (1970)  used  the  single  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  teachers  preferred  to  remain  in  their  present  school 
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to  measure  their  attitude  toward  their  school.  Using  this  single 
question  response  from  teachers  of  600  sixth  grade  students  in  36 
schools  in  a large  eastern  city,  Levin  found  a positive  relationship 
between  those  teachers  indicating  a preference  to  remain  in  their 
school  and  the  achievement  of  their  students.  Guthrie  et  al . (1971), 
using  this  same  single  question  of  teachers  of  5,284  Michigan  sixth 
grade  students,  found  a similar  relationship.  In  addition,  they  found 
that  teaching  as  a career  choice  and  compatibility  of  staff  members 
were  each  significantly  related  to  student  achievement. 

Summary 

There  was  no  comprehensive  literature  related  to  the  topic  under 
consideration  in  the  study  (instructional  setting,  teacher  experience, 
and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting).  However,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  data  supported  the  following  generalizations. 

1.  The  pullout  instructional  setting  was  the  most  widely  utilized 
setting  for  ESEA  Title  I reading  instruction. 

2.  The  data  were  mixed  regarding  the  impact  of  instructional 
setting  on  student  achievement.  In  one  study  students  in  the 
pullout  setting  had  higher  achievement.  In  the  other  it  was 
found  that  the  mainstream  setting  was  more  effective  for 
first  grade  students  and  that  the  setting  made  no  difference 
for  third  grade  students. 

Teacher  experience  did  not  consistently  relate  to  student 
achievement. 


3. 
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4.  There  were  no  data  regarding  the  relation  of  teacher  opinion 
of  the  instructional  setting  and  student  achievement.  Teacher 
attitude  (sometimes  used  interchangeably  with  opinion),  in 
general,  did  not  consistently  relate  to  student  achievement. 


CHAPTER  III 


PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 


The  basic  problem  in  the  study  was  to  determine  if  there  were  dif- 
ferences in  reading  achievement  of  ESEA  Title  I students  in  grades 
kindergarten  through  six  in  an  urban  school  district  who  were  in  dif- 
ferent types  of  instructional  settings  (pullout  and  mainstream)  and  to 
determine  if  the  reading  achievement  was  different  when  the  variables 
of  teacher  experience  and  of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  set- 
ting were  considered.  The  chapter  contains  the  presentation  and  analysi 
of  the  data  used  in  testing  the  hypotheses  which  provided  specific 
direction  for  the  investigation. 

As  suggested  above,  the  variables  considered  were  Variable  A, 
Instructional  setting;  Variable  B,  Teacher  experience;  and  Variable  C, 
Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  Variable  A had  two  levels 
students  in  Title  I pullout  classes  and  students  in  Title  I mainstream 
classes.  Variable  B had  two  levels:  students  whose  Title  I teacher 

was  experienced  and  students  whose  Title  I teacher  was  inexperienced. 
Variable  C had  two  levels:  students  whose  Title  I teacher  had  a posi- 

tive opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  and  students  whose  Title  I 
teacher  had  a negative  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting. 

The  participants  for  the  study  were  the  7,567  Title  I students  in 
the  large  urban  school  district  who  had  both  a pretest  and  a posttest 
reading  achievement  test  score  and  who  could  be  identified  with  a single 
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teacher.  The  analysis  used  in  the  study  was  analysis  of  covariance 
with  a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial  design  using  one  dependent  variable  (reading 
achievement  posttest  score)  and  one  covariate  (reading  achievement  pre- 
test score).  The  data  from  the  covariance  analysis  are  presented  by 
grade  level  in  Tables  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  which  are  contained 
in  Appendix  B.  In  the  sections  which  follow  the  results  are  presented 
by  six  of  the  hypotheses  which  gave  direction  to  the  analysis.  Due  to 
missing  data  it  was  not  possible  to  do  an  analysis  for  the  interaction 
effect  of  the  three  variables  (A  x B x C);  thus,  there  was  no  testing 
of  the  hypothesis  that  there  would  be  no  significant  interaction  among 
the  three  variables:  instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and 

teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting. 

Impact  of  Variable  A:  Instructional  Setting 

on  Reading  Achievement  of  Students 

The  first  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant difference  at  the  .05  level  between  the  reading  achievement  of 
the  Title  I students  at  each  grade  level  who  were  provided  instruction 
in  a pullout  instructional  setting  and  those  who  were  provided  instruc- 
tion within  the  regular  classroom  (mainstream  instructional  setting). 
Table  1 contains  the  pretest  (before  the  reading  instruction  was  pro- 
vided) and  the  posttest  reading  achievement  means  (after  the  reading 
instruction  had  been  provided)  for  each  grade  level  by  type  of  instruc- 
tional setting.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  the  measure  of  reading 
achievement  at  each  grade  level  was  the  scaled  scores  of  students  on 
the  following  tests.  For  kindergarten  the  Letters  and  Sounds  subtest 
from  the  Stanford  Early  School  Achievement  Test  (SESAT)  was  used  for 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores  by  Type  of  Instructional 
Setting  (Variable  A)  for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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Based  on  a comparison  of  instructional  setting  with  the  pretest  scores  being  used  as  a covariate. 
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both  the  pretest  and  posttest.  For  grade  one  the  Letters  and  Sounds 
subtest,  SESAT,  was  used  for  the  pretest  and  the  Word  Study  Skills  sub- 
test from  the  Stanford  Achievement  Test  (SAT)  was  used  as  the  posttest. 

The  Total  Reading  score  from  the  SAT  (for  both  pretest  and  posttest) 
was  used  as  the  reading  measure  for  grades  two  through  six.  In  the 
paragraphs  that  follow,  the  results  in  terms  of  the  hypothesis  are 
presented  for  each  grade  level. 

Kindergarten.  Table  1 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  difference 
related  to  instructional  setting  (Variable  A)  was  not  significant  at  the 
.05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  F ratio  was  .075 
which  was  significant  at  the  .784  level.  The  posttest  reading  achieve- 
ment mean  for  the  pullout  group  (Variable  A^)  was  78.561.  The  posttest 
mean  for  the  mainstream  group  (Variable  A2)  was  76.935.  Hypothesis  one 
was  accepted  for  kindergarten. 

Grade  one.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  difference  related  to  Variable  A 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  F ratio  was  .369  which  was 
significant  at  the  .544  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in  the  table, 
the  pullout  group  (Variable  A^)  had  a posttest  mean  of  92.294  and  the 
mainstream  group  (Variable  A2)  had  a posttest  mean  of  91.181.  There- 
fore, hypothesis  one  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  Table  1 also  contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  instructional  setting  was  significant  for  grade  two,  having  an  F 
ratio  of  4.909.  This  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confi- 
dence (.027).  As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  the  pullout  classes  had  a 
posttest  mean  of  116.824  and  the  mainstream  classes  had  a posttest  mean 
of  117.733.  Therefore,  hypothesis  one  was  rejected  for  grade  two. 
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Grade  three.  The  difference  related  to  instructional  setting  was 
not  significant  for  grade  three.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  F ratio  was 
.826  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.364). 
The  pullout  students  had  a posttest  mean  of  126.728  and  the  mainstream 
students  had  a posttest  mean  of  128.348.  Hypothesis  one  was  accepted 
for  grade  three. 

Grade  four.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  difference  related  to 
Variable  A was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  F 
ratio  was  5.442  which  was  significant  at  the  .020  level.  Pullout 
classes  had  a posttest  mean  of  137.494  and  mainstream  classes  had  a 
posttest  mean  of  139.816.  Since  the  difference  between  these  means 
was  significant,  hypothesis  one  was  rejected  for  grade  four. 

Grade  five.  The  difference  related  to  instructional  setting  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  for  grade  five.  As 
shown  in  Table  1,  the  F ratio  was  2.528  which  was  significant  at  the 
.112  level  of  confidence.  The  pullout  group  (Variable  A^)  had  a post- 
test mean  of  145.724  and  the  mainstream  group  (Variable  A^)  had  a 
posttest  mean  of  146.946.  Therefore,  hypothesis  one  was  accepted  for 
grade  five. 

Grade  six.  As  shown  in  Table  1,  the  impact  of  the  instructional 
setting  variable  was  not  significant.  Having  an  F ratio  of  .017,  it 
was  significant  at  the  .897  level  of  confidence.  The  posttest  mean  for 
the  pullout  group  was  153.899.  The  posttest  mean  for  the  mainstream 
group  was  154.650.  Since  the  difference  between  these  means  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence,  hypothesis  one  was  accepted 
for  grade  six. 
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Impact  of  Variable  B:  Teacher  Experience 

on  Reading  Achievement  of  Students 

The  second  hypothesis  which  gave  direction  to  the  study  was  that 
there  would  be  no  significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  between  the 
reading  achievement  of  the  Title  I students  at  each  grade  level  who 
were  taught  reading  by  experienced  teachers  (four  or  more  years  of 
teaching)  and  those  who  were  taught  reading  by  inexperienced  teachers 
(less  than  four  years  of  teaching).  Shown  in  Table  2 are  the  pretest 
and  posttest  reading  achievement  means  for  each  grade  by  level  of 
teacher  experience  (Variable  B)  and  the  F ratios  which  show  the  impact 
of  the  variables  when  the  pretest  score  is  used  as  a covariate.  The 
results  of  the  analysis  in  terms  of  hypothesis  two  are  presented  for 
each  grade  level  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Kindergarten.  Contained  in  Table  2 are  the  data  showing  that  the  dif- 
ference in  posttest  reading  scores  related  to  the  levels  of  teacher 
experience  (Variable  B)  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence. As  shown  in  the  table,  the  F ratio  was  4.821  which  was  sig- 
nificant at  the  .028  level.  The  reading  achievement  posttest  mean  for 
the  experienced  teacher  group  (Variable  B^)  was  78.626  and  the  reading 
achievement  posttest  mean  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  group  (Variable 
f^)  was  75.360.  Hypothesis  two  was  rejected  for  kindergarten. 

Grade  one.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  difference  related  to 
Variable  B,  teacher  experience,  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

The  F ratio  was  1.712  which  was  significant  at  the  .191  level  of  con- 
fidence. As  shown  in  the  table,  the  experienced  teacher  group 
(Variable  B^)  had  a posttest  mean  of  92.017  and  the  inexperienced 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores  by  Level  of  Teacher 
Experience  (Variable  B)  for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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teacher  group  (Variable  E^)  had  a posttest  mean  of  91.098.  Therefore, 
hypothesis  two  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  Table  2 also  contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  teacher  experience  (Variable  B)  was  significant  for  grade  two,  having 
an  F ratio  of  6.455.  This  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence (.011).  As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  the  experienced  teacher 
classes  had  a posttest  mean  of  117.386  and  the  inexperienced  teacher 
classes  had  a posttest  mean  of  115.674.  Therefore,  hypothesis  two  was 
rejected  for  grade  two. 

Grade  three.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  difference  related  to  the 
teacher  experience  variable  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Having  an  F ratio  of  .428,  it  was  significant  at  the  .513  level  of 
confidence.  The  posttest  mean  for  the  experienced  teacher  group  was 
126.865.  The  posttest  mean  for  the  inexperienced  teacher  group  was 
128.129.  Hypothesis  two  was  accepted  for  grade  three. 

Grade  four.  The  difference  related  to  teacher  experience  (Variable 
B)  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in 
Table  2,  the  F ratio  was  4.470  which  was  significant  at  the  .035  level. 
The  experienced  teacher  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  138.366  and  the 
inexperienced  teacher  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  136.794.  Therefore, 
hypothesis  two  was  rejected  for  grade  four. 

Grade  five.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  impact  of  Variable  B was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  F ratio  was  .030  which 
was  significant  at  the  .864  level.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the 
experienced  teacher  group  (Variable  Bj)  had  a posttest  mean  of  146.155 
and  the  inexperienced  teacher  group  (Variable  B2)  had  a posttest  mean 
of  145.730.  Therefore,  hypothesis  two  was  accepted  for  grade  five. 
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Grade  six.  The  difference  related  to  teacher  experience  (Variable  B) 
was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  for  grade  six.  As 
shown  in  Table  2,  the  impact  of  Variable  B had  an  F ratio  of  .980  which 
was  significant  at  the  .323  level.  The  experienced  teacher  group  had  a 
posttest  mean  of  154.379  and  the  inexperienced  teacher  group  had  a post- 
test mean  of  152.908.  Therefore,  hypothesis  two  was  accepted  for  grade 
six. 


Impact  of  Variable  C:  Teacher  Opinion  of  the  Instructional 

Setting  on  Reading  Achievement  of  Students 

The  third  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  differences  at  the  .05  level  between  the  reading  achieve- 
ment of  the  Title  I students  at  each  grade  who  were  taught  by  teachers 
who  had  a positive  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  and  those  who 
were  taught  by  teachers  who  had  a negative  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting.  Shown  in  Table  3 are  the  pretest  and  posttest  reading  achieve- 
ment means  for  each  grade  by  level  of  teacher  opinion  (Variable  C)  and 
the  F ratios  which  show  the  impact  of  the  variable.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  in  terms  of  hypothesis  three  are  presented  for  each  grade 
level  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Kindergarten.  Table  3 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  dif- 
ference related  to  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (Vari- 
able C)  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown 
in  the  table,  the  F ratio  was  .716  which  was  significant  at  the  .398 
level.  The  posttest  reading  achievement  mean  for  the  positive  opinion 
group  (Variable  C^)  was  78.021.  The  posttest  reading  achievement  mean 
for  the  negative  opinion  group  (Variable  C2)  was  76.391.  Hypothesis 
three  was  accepted  for  kindergarten. 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores3  by  Type  of  Teacher  Opinion  of  the 
Instructional  Setting  (Variable  C)  for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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Grade  one.  Table  3 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact  of 
teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  was  not  significant  for 
grade  one.  The  F ratio  was  .012  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence  (.913).  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  positive  opinion 
group  (Variable  C^)  had  a posttest  mean  of  92.112  and  the  negative 
opinion  group  (Variable  C£)  had  a posttpst  mean  of  90.867.  Therefore, 
hypothesis  three  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  impact  of  Variable  C was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  F ratio  was  1.641  which 
was  significant  at  the  .200  level.  As  can  be  seen  in  the  table,  the 
positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  117.103  and  the  negative 
opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  117.184.  Since  the  difference 
between  these  means  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level,  hypothesis 
three  was  accepted  for  grade  two. 

Grade  three.  The  difference  related  to  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting  (Variable  C)  was  not  significant  for  grade  three. 
As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  F ratio  was  2.961  which  was  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.086).  The  positive  opinion  group  had 
a posttest  mean  of  126.637  and  the  negative  opinion  group  had  a post- 
test mean  of  128.817.  Therefore,  hypothesis  three  was  accepted  for 
grade  three. 

Grade  four.  As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  impact  of  Variable  C was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level.  The  F ratio  was  .008  which  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .927  level.  Positive  opinion  classes  had  a posttest  mean 
of  137.826  and  negative  opinion  classes  had  a posttest  mean  of  139.981. 
Since  the  difference  between  these  means  was  not  significant,  hypothesis 
three  was  accepted  for  grade  four. 
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Grade  five.  The  impact  of  Variable  C,  teacher  opinion  of  the  in- 
structional setting,  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence. 
The  F ratio  was  11.284  which  was  significant  at  the  .001  level.  As 
shown  in  the  table,  the  positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of 
145.523  and  the  negative  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  148.249. 
Therefore,  hypothesis  three  was  rejected  for  grade  five. 

Grade  six.  As  shown  in  Table  3,  the  difference  related  to  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence.  Having  an  F ratio  of  .070,  it  was  significant 
at  the  .792  level.  The  posttest  mean  for  the  positive  opinion  group 
(Variable  C^)  was  153.941  and  the  posttest  mean  for  the  negative  opinion 
group  (Variable  C^)  was  153.786.  Therefore,  hypothesis  three  was 
accepted  for  grade  six. 

Impact  of  Interaction  Between  Variable  A:  Instructional 

Setting  and  Variable  B;  Teacher  Experience  on 
Reading  Achievement  of  Students 

The  fourth  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  difference  in  the  reading  achievement  of  the  Title  I stu- 
dents when  the  interactions  among  types  of  instructional  setting 
(pullout-mainstream)  and  the  experience  of  the  teacher  (experienced- 
inexperienced)  were  considered.  The  data  regarding  this  hypothesis 
for  each  grade  level  are  presented  in  Table  4.  Shown  are  the  pretest 
and  posttest  reading  achievement  means  for  the  following  groups  at  each 
grade  level:  pullout  setting-experienced  teacher,  pullout  setting- 

inexperienced  teacher,  mainstream  setting-experienced  teacher,  and 
mainstream  setting-inexperienced  teacher.  Also  shown  is  the  F ratio 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores  by  Type  of  Instructional  Setting 
(Variable  A)  and  Level  of  Teacher  Experience  (Variable  B)  for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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resulting  from  the  analysis  at  each  grade  level.  In  the  paragraphs 
which  follow,  the  results  by  grade  level  are  described. 

Kindergarten.  Table  4 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  dif- 
ference in  posttest  reading  achievement  scores  resulting  from  the 
interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher  experience  (A  x B) 
was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  F ratio  was 
7.811  which  was  significant  at  the  .005  level.  The  reading  achievement 
posttest  means  shown  in  the  table  are  as  follows:  pullout  setting- 

experienced  teacher,  80.541;  pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher, 
72.067;  mainstream  setting-experienced  teacher,  76.828;  and  mainstream 
setting-inexperienced  teacher,  77.137.  Hypothesis  four  was  rejected 
for  kindergarten. 

Grade  one.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  there  was  no  significant  instruc- 
tional setting-teacher  experience  (A  x B)  interaction.  The  F ratio  was 
.001  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.969). 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  posttest  mean  for  the  pullout 
setting-experienced  teacher  group  was  92.332;  the  posttest  mean  for 
the  pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher  group  was  91.818;  the  post- 
test mean  for  the  mainstream  setting-experienced  teacher  group  was 
91.328;  and  the  posttest  mean  for  the  mainstream  setting-inexperienced 
teacher  group  was  90.612.  There  was  no  significant  interaction;  there- 
fore, hypothesis  four  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  Table  4 also  contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  the  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher  experience  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  for  grade  two.  With  an  F ratio  of 
.238,  it  was  significant  at  the  .625  level  of  confidence.  The  follow- 
ing instructional  setting- teacher  experience  reading  achievement  posttest 
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means  are  shown  in  the  table:  pullout  setting-experienced  teacher, 

117.151;  pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher,  114.805;  mainstream 
setting-experienced  teacher,  117.916;  and  mainstream  setting-inexperi- 
enced teacher,  116.982.  Since  there  was  no  significant  A x B inter- 
action, hypothesis  four  was  accepted  for  grade  two. 

Grade  three.  The  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher 
experience  (A  x B)  was  not  significant  for  grade  three.  As  shown  in 
Table  4,  the  F ratio  was  1.837  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence  (.176).  The  pullout  setting-experienced  teacher 
group  had  a posttest  mean  of  126.807;  the  pullout  setting-inexperienced 
teacher  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  126.338;  the  mainstream  setting- 
experienced  teacher  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  127.086;  and  the 
mainstream  setting-inexperienced  teacher  group  had  a posttest  mean  of 
130.956.  Hypothesis  four  was  accepted  for  grade  three. 

Grade  four.  In  the  initial  analysis  of  covariance,  no  interactions 
were  obtained  because  of  empty  cells  in  the  overall  matrix  (teacher 
opinion  cells).  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  eliminate  the  teacher 
opinion  variable  from  the  overall  matrix  in  order  to  obtain  an  instruc- 
tional setting-teacher  experience  interaction.  Using  just  these  two 
variables,  a 2 x 2 analysis  of  covariance  was  computed.  (The  results 
of  this  covariance  analysis  are  contained  in  Appendix  B in  Table  12 
with  the  initial  analysis.)  The  interaction  for  instructional  setting 
and  teacher  experience  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence. As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  F ratio  was  7.955  which  was  signifi- 
cant at  the  .005  level.  The  posttest  mean  for  the  pullout  setting- 
experienced  teacher  group  was  137.556;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  pullout 
setting-inexperienced  teacher  group  was  137.104;  the  posttest  mean  for 
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the  mainstream  setting-experienced  teacher  group  was  140.321;  and  the 
posttest  mean  for  the  mainstream  setting-inexperienced  teacher  group 
was  135.867.  Since  the  A x B interaction  was  significant,  hypothesis 
four  was  rejected  for  grade  four. 

Grade  five.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  there  was  no  significant  instruc- 
tional setting-teacher  experience  interaction  (A  x B).  With  the  F ratio 
being  .472,  it  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.492). 
The  following  instructional  setting-teacher  experience  posttest  means 
are  shown  in  the  table:  pullout  setting-experienced  teacher,  145.904; 

pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher,  145.067;  mainstream  setting- 
experienced  teacher,  146.786;  and  mainstream  setting-inexperienced 
teacher,  147.594.  Hypothesis  four  was  accepted  for  grade  five. 

Grade  six.  The  differences  resulting  from  the  interaction  of  in- 
structional setting  and  teacher  experience  (A  x B)  were  not  significant 
at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  the  F ratio  was 
.020  which  was  significant  at  the  .887  level.  The  instructional  set- 
ting and  teacher  experience  posttest  means,  presented  in  the  table, 
are  as  follows:  pullout  setting-experienced  teacher,  154.381;  pullout 

setting-inexperienced  teacher,  152.778;  mainstream  setting-experienced 
teacher,  154.341;  and  mainstream  setting-inexperienced  teacher,  155.316. 
Since  there  was  no  significant  interaction,  hypothesis  four  was  accepted 
for  grade  six. 

Impact  of  Interaction  Between  Variable  A:  Instructional 

Setting  and  Variable  C:  Teacher  Opinion  of  the 

Instructional  Setting  on  Reading  Achievement 
of  Students 

The  fifth  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no 
significant  difference  in  the  reading  achievement  of  the  Title  I 
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students  when  the  interactions  among  types  of  instructional  setting 
(pullout-mainstream)  and  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting  (positive-negative)  were  considered.  The  data  regarding  this 
hypothesis  for  each  grade  level  are  presented  in  Table  5.  Shown  are 
the  pretest  and  posttest  reading  achievement  means  for  the  following 
groups  at  each  grade  level:  pullout  setting-positive  opinion,  pullout 

setting-negative  opinion,  mainstream  setting-positive  opinion,  and 
mainstream  setting-negative  opinion.  Also  shown  is  the  F ratio  resulting 
from  the  analysis  at  each  grade  level.  In  the  following  paragraphs,  the 
results  by  grade  level  are  described. 

Kindergarten.  Table  5 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  the  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting  (A  x C)  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.  The  F ratio  was  .067  which  was  significant  at  the  .796 
level.  The  following  instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  reading 
achievement  posttest  means  are  shown  in  the  table:  pullout  setting- 

positive opinion,  78.591;  pullout  setting-negative  opinion,  69.000; 
mainstream  setting-positive  opinion,  77.266;  and  mainstream  setting- 
negative opinion,  76.438.  Hypothesis  five  was  accepted  for  kindergarten. 

Grade  one.  Table  5 also  contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  the  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confi- 
dence. With  an  F ratio  of  .958,  it  was  significant  at  the  .328  level. 

The  following  instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  reading  achievement 
posttest  means  are  shown  in  the  table:  pullout  setting-positive  opinion, 

92.200;  pullout  setting-negative  opinion,  113.000;  mainstream  setting- 
positive opinion,  91.803;  and  mainstream  setting-negative  opinion, 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achivement  Scores  by  Type  of  Instructional  Setting 
(Variable  A)  and  Type  of  Teacher  Opinion  of  the  Instructional  Setting 
(Variable  C)  for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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There  were  no  students  in  this  category;  thus  an  analysis  of  the  A x C interaction  for  this  grade  level 
was  not  possible. 
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90.468.  Since  there  was  no  significant  A x C interaction,  hypothesis 
five  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  The  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (A  x C)  was  not  significant  for 
grade  two.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  the  F ratio  was  1.149  which  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  (.284).  The  pullout  setting-positive 
opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  116.799;  the  pullout  setting- 
negative opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  118.800;  the  mainstream 
setting-positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  118.343;  and  the 
mainstream  setting-negative  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  117.095. 
Hypothesis  five  was  accepted  for  grade  two. 

Grade  three.  Contained  in  Table  5 are  the  data  showing  that  the 
interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher  opinion  (A  x C)  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in  the  table, 
the  F ratio  was  1.029  which  was  significant  at  the  .311  level.  The 
posttest  mean  for  the  pullout  setting-positive  opinion  group  was  126.564; 
the  posttest  mean  for  the  pullout  setting-negative  opinion  group  was 
132.333;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  mainstream  setting-positive  opinion 
group  was  127.875;  and  the  posttest  mean  for  the  mainstream  setting- 
negative opinion  group  was  128.447.  Hypothesis  five  was  accepted  for 
grade  three. 

Grade  four.  As  indicated  earlier,  there  was  an  empty  pullout 
setting-negative  opinion  cell.  Since  it  was  impossible  to  compute  the 
instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  interaction,  there  was  no  basis 
for  making  a judgment  about  hypothesis  five  for  grade  four.  In  order 
for  the  reader  to  gain  some  understanding,  however,  the  other  three 
instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  posttest  means  are  shown  in  the 
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table  as  follows:  pullout  setting-positive  opinion,  137.494;  mainstream 

setting-positive  opinion,  139.621;  and  mainstream  setting-negative 
opinion,  139.981. 

Grade  five.  The  interaction  of  instructional  setting  and  teacher 
opinion  was  significant  beyond  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown 
in  Table  5,  the  F ratio  was  6.582  which  was  significant  at  the  .010 
level.  The  following  instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  posttest 
means  are  shown  in  the  table:  pullout  setting-positive  opinion,  145.773; 

pullout  setting-negative  opinion,  137.000;  mainstream  setting-positive 
opinion,  143.415;  and  mainstream  setting-negative  opinion,  148.480. 

Since  the  A x C interaction  was  significant,  hypothesis  five  was  re- 
jected for  grade  five. 

Grade  six.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  there  was  no  significant  instruc- 
tional setting-teacher  opinion  interaction  (A  x C).  With  the  F ratio 
being  .032,  it  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence 
(.857).  The  pullout  setting-positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest 
mean  of  153.932;  the  pullout  setting-negative  opinion  group  had  a post- 
test mean  of  151.000;  the  mainstream  setting-positive  opinion  group 
had  a posttest  mean  of  154.290;  and  the  mainstream  setting-negative 
opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  155.034.  Hypothesis  five  was 
accepted  for  grade  six. 

Impact  of  Interaction  Between  Variable  B:  Teacher  Experience 

and  Variable  C:  Teacher  Opinion  of  the  Instructional 

Setting  on  Reading  Achievement  of  Students 

The  sixth  hypothesis  in  the  study  was  that  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  the  reading  achievement  of  the  Title  I students 
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when  the  interactions  among  the  levels  of  teacher  experience  (ex- 
perienced-inexperienced) and  the  teacher's  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting  (positive-negative)  were  considered.  Table  6 contains  the  data 
regarding  this  hypothesis  for  each  grade  level.  The  pretest  and  post- 
test reading  achievement  means  are  presented  for  the  following  groups 
at  each  grade  level:  experienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  experienced 

teacher-negative  opinion,  inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  and 
inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion.  The  F ratio  resulting  from 
the  analysis  is  also  presented  for  each  grade  level.  In  the  following 
paragraphs,  the  results  by  grade  level  are  described. 

Kindergarten.  Table  6 contains  the  data  showing  that  the  impact 
of  the  interaction  of  teacher  experience  and  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting  (B  x C)  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of 
confidence.  The  F ratio  was  .278  which  was  significant  at  the  .598 
level.  The  following  teacher  experience-teacher  opinion  reading  achieve- 
ment posttest  means  are  shown  in  the  table:  experienced  teacher- 

positive opinion,  79.144;  experienced  teacher-negative  opinion,  76.814; 
inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  75.349;  and  inexperienced 
teacher-negative  opinion,  75.396.  Flypothesis  six  was  accepted  for 
kindergarten. 

Grade  one.  Table  6 also  contains  the  data  showing  that  the  inter- 
action of  teacher  experience  and  teacher  opinion  (B  x C)  was  not  sig- 
nificant at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  The  F ratio  was  .018  which 
was  significant  at  the  .894  level.  As  shown  in  the  table,  the  ex- 
perienced teacher-positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of  92.159; 
the  experienced  teacher-negative  opinion  group  had  a posttest  mean  of 
91.163;  the  inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion  group  had  a posttest 


Table  6 

Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores3  by  Level  of  Teacher  Experience  (Variable  B) 
and  Type  of  Teacher  Opinion  of  the  Instructional  Setting  (Variable  C) 

for  Grades  K-6  and  F Ratios 
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mean  of  91.673;  and  the  inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion  group 
had  a posttest  mean  of  89.926.  Since  there  was  no  significant  inter- 
action, hypothesis  six  was  accepted  for  grade  one. 

Grade  two.  The  interaction  of  teacher  experience  and  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  was  not  significant.  As  shown  in 
Table  6,  the  F ratio  was  .205  which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05 
level  of  confidence  (.651).  The  following  teacher  experience-teacher 
opinion  posttest  means  are  shown  in  the  table:  experienced  teacher- 

positive opinion,  117.411;  experienced  teacher-negative  opinion, 

117.259;  inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  115.487;  and  inex- 
perienced teacher-negative  opinion,  116.732.  Hypothesis  six  was  accepted 
for  grade  two. 

Grade  three.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  there  was  no  significant  teacher 
experience-teacher  opinion  interaction  (B  x C).  With  the  F ratio  being 
.239,  it  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.625). 

The  posttest  mean  for  the  experienced  teacher-positive  opinion  group 
was  126.574;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  experienced  teacher-negative 
opinion  group  was  128.054;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  inexperienced 
teacher-positive  opinion  group  was  126.923;  and  the  posttest  mean  for 
the  inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion  group  was  130.605.  Hypothe- 
sis six  was  accepted  for  grade  three. 

Grade  four.  Because  of  an  empty  cell  in  the  overall  matrix  (pull- 
out setting-negative  opinion  cell),  no  interactions  were  obtained  in 
the  initial  analysis  of  covariance.  Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  instructional  setting  variable  from  the  overall  matrix 
in  order  to  obtain  a teacher  experience-teacher  opinion  interaction. 

Using  just  these  two  variables,  a 2 x 2 analysis  of  covariance  was 
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computed.  (The  results  of  this  covariance  analysis  are  contained  in 
Appendix  B in  Table  12  with  the  initial  analysis  and  the  2x2  analysis 
referred  to  earlier  for  testing  hypothesis  four.)  The  interaction  of 
teacher  experience  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  was 
not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence.  As  shown  in  Table  6, 
the  F ratio  was  2.976  which  was  significant  at  the  .085  level.  The 
posttest  mean  for  the  experienced  teacher-positive  opinion  group  was 
138.002;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  experienced  teacher-negative  opinion 
group  was  140.293;  the  posttest  mean  for  the  inexperienced  teacher- 
positive opinion  group  was  139.686;  and  the  posttest  mean  for  the 
inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion  group  was  137.500.  Hypothesis 
six  was  accepted  for  grade  four. 

Grade  five.  The  impact  of  the  interaction  of  teacher  experience 
and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (B  x C)  was  not  sig- 
nificant at  the  .05  level.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  the  F ratio  was  .183 
which  was  significant  at  the  .669  level  of  confidence.  The  teacher 
experience  and  teacher  opinion  posttest  means  are  as  follows:  ex- 

perienced teacher-positive  opinion,  145.643;  experienced  teacher- 
negative opinion,  148.077;  inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion, 
145.104;  and  inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion,  149.122.  Since 
there  was  no  significant  interaction,  hypothesis  six  was  accepted  for 
grade  five. 

Grade  six.  As  shown  in  Table  6,  there  was  no  significant  teacher 
experience-teacher  opinion  interaction  (B  x C).  The  F ratio  was  .116 
which  was  not  significant  at  the  .05  level  of  confidence  (.733).  The 
teacher  experience  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting 
posttest  means  as  presented  in  the  table  are  as  follows:  experienced 
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teacher-positive  opinion,  154.399;  experienced  teacher-negative 
opinion,  153.474;  inexperienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  152.833;  and 
inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion  154.043.  There  was  no  signifi- 
cant B x C interaction;  therefore,  hypothesis  six  was  accepted  for 
grade  six. 

Impact  of  Interactions  Among  Variable  A:  Instructional  Setting, 

Variable  B:  Teacher  Experience,  and  Variable  C:  Teacher 

Opinion  of  the  Instructional  Setting  on  Reading 
Achievement  of  Students 

The  last  hypothesis  was  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  sig- 
nificant difference  in  posttest  reading  achievement  scores  resulting 
from  the  interaction  among  the  three  variables  (instructional  setting, 
teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting). 

As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter,  due  to  insufficient  data 
in  some  of  the  cells,  it  was  impossible  to  compute  the  effects  of  this 
second  order  interaction.  Therefore,  there  was  no  basis  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  this  hypothesis.  However,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
some  understanding,  contained  in  Appendix  C in  Tables  15,  16,  17,  18, 

19,  20,  and  21  are  the  pretest  and  posttest  reading  achievement  means 
for  each  grade  level  grouped  by  the  following  subgroups:  pullout 

setting-experienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  pullout  setting-experienced 
teacher-negative  opinion,  pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher-positive 
opinion,  pullout  setting-inexperienced  teacher-negative  opinion,  main- 
stream setting-experienced  teacher-positive  opinion,  mainstream  setting- 
experienced  teacher-negative  opinion,  mainstream  setting-inexperienced 
teacher-positive  opinion,  and  mainstream  setting-inexperienced  teacher- 
negative opinion. 
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Summary 

An  analysis  of  covariance  within  a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial  design  was 
used  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  study.  As  noted,  the  first  three 
hypotheses  related  to  the  impact  on  the  posttest  reading  achievement 
scores  of  the  instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  variables  individually.  Hypotheses 
four,  five,  and  six  focused  on  interactions  among  these  variables  on  a 
2x2  basis.  Hypothesis  seven  dealt  with  the  three  way  interaction 
among  the  variables. 

Table  7 contains  a summary  of  the  findings  relative  to  each  of  the 
hypotheses.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  in  regard  to  the  impact  of 
instructional  setting,  hypothesis  one  was  accepted  for  all  grades  except 
grades  two  and  four.  The  F ratios  were  significant  at  the  .05  level 
for  grades  two  and  four,  being  4.909  and  5.442,  respectively. 

The  second  variable  related  to  teacher  experience.  The  hypothesis 
was  accepted  for  all  grade  levels  except  kindergarten  and  grades  two 
and  four.  The  F ratios  for  these  grades  were  4.821,  6.455,  and  4.470, 
respectively,  and  each  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  was  the  third  vari- 
able. Hypothesis  three  was  accepted  for  all  grade  levels  except  grade 
five.  The  F ratio  for  grade  five,  significant  at  the  .05  level,  was 
11.284. 

Hypothesis  four  was  related  to  the  interaction  of  instructional 
setting  and  teacher  experience.  It  was  accepted  for  all  grade  levels 
except  kindergarten  and  grade  four.  The  F ratios  were  7.811  and  7.955, 
both  significant  at  the  .05  level. 
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Table  7 


Summary  of  Findings  Relative  to  the  Hypotheses  About  the  Relationships 
of  Instructional  Setting  (Variable  A),  Teacher  Experience  (Variable  B), 
and  Teacher  Opinion  of  the  Instructional  Setting  (Variable  C) 


to  Reading 

Achievement 

of 

Title  I 

Students 

Hypotheses 

Grade  Levels 

K 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. 

Variable  A 

A 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

A 

2. 

Variable  B 

R 

A 

R 

A 

R 

A 

A 

3. 

Variable  C 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

R 

A 

4. 

Variables  A x B 

R 

A 

A 

A 

R 

A 

A 

5. 

Variables  A x C 

A 

A 

A 

A 

I 

R 

A 

6. 

Variables  B x C 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

7. 

Variables  A x B x C 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

A = Accept  at  the  .05  level. 

R = Reject  at  the  .05  level. 

I = Insufficient  data  to  test. 


The  fifth  hypothesis,  related  to  the  interaction  of  instructional 
setting  and  the  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting,  was 
accepted  except  for  grades  four  and  five.  Due  to  insufficient  data, 
hypothesis  five  could  not  be  tested  for  grade  four.  The  grade  five  F 
ratio  was  6.582  which  was  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

Hypothesis  six  focused  on  the  interaction  of  teacher  experience 
and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting.  This  hypothesis  was 
accepted  for  all  grade  levels. 
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The  last  hypothesis,  hypothesis  seven,  related  to  the  interactions 
among  the  three  variables.  Due  to  insufficient  data  (empty  cells  in 
the  overall  interaction  matrix),  hypothesis  seven  could  not  be  tested. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 
Summary 

School  administrators  make  decisions  each  year  about  the  instruc- 
tional setting  and  the  teachers  they  assign  to  ESEA  Title  I classes. 

Yet,  research  studies  designed  to  assess  the  relative  impact  of  these 
variables  have  been  limited.  The  study  was  conducted  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  findings  would  be  of  value  to  administrators  in  planning  and 
implementing  Title  I programs. 

The  problem  of  the  study  was  to  determine  if  there  were  differences 
in  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students  in  grades  kindergarten 
through  six  in  an  urban  school  district  who  were  in  different  types 
of  instructional  settings  (pullout  and  mainstream)  and  to  determine  if 
the  reading  achievement  was  different  when  the  variables  of  teacher 
experience  and  of  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  were 
considered. 

For  purposes  of  stating  and  interpreting  the  hypotheses,  the 
variables  were  categorized  as  Variable  A:  Instructional  setting  (pull- 
out and  mainstream).  Variable  B:  Teacher  experience  (experienced  and 

inexperienced),  and  Variable  C:  Teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 

setting  (positive  and  negative).  Stated  in  operational  null  form, 
hypothesis  one  related  to  the  primary  question  and  hypotheses  two 
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through  seven  related  to  the  secondary  questions.  The  hypotheses  for 
each  grade  level  were  as  follows: 

1.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  A. 

2.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B. 

3.  There  are  no  significant  differences  in  reading  achievement 
between  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C. 

4.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B (A  x B). 

5.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C (A  x C). 

6.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  B across  the  two  levels  of  Variable  C (B  x C). 

7.  There  is  no  significant  interaction  between  the  two  levels  of 
Variable  A and  the  two  levels  of  Variable  B across  the  two 
levels  of  Variable  C (A  x B x C). 

In  the  analysis  of  the  data,  significance  at  the  .05  level  of  con- 
fidence was  used  as  a minimum  for  the  rejection  of  a null  hypothesis. 

The  study  was  conducted  in  a large  urban  public  school  district 
in  northern  Florida.  Of  the  11,645  students  enrolled  in  the  Title  I 
program  during  the  1978-79  school  year,  7,567  students  who  had  both  a 
pretest  and  a posttest  reading  achievement  score  and  who  could  be 
identified  with  a single  teacher  participated  in  the  study. 

Data  pertaining  to  the  independent  variables  (instructional  set- 
ting, teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional 
setting)  were  collected  from  teachers  on  an  instrument  designed  by 
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the  investigator.  Data  pertaining  to  the  dependent  and  covariate 
variables  (reading  achievement  posttest  and  pretest  scores)  were  ob- 
tained from  district  test  records.  These  data  records  were  matched 
in  order  to  group  the  participants  according  to  the  various  levels  of 
the  independent  variables. 

A 2 x 2 x 2 analysis  of  covariance  with  pretest  reading  achieve- 
ment scores  being  used  as  the  covariate  was  utilized  as  the  basic 
technique  for  testing  the  hypotheses  for  each  grade.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  are  presented  below. 

1.  In  regard  to  differences  based  on  pullout  versus  mainstream 
settings  (Variable  A),  significant  differences  in  reading 
achievement  at  the  .05  level  were  found  favoring  mainstream 
for  grades  two  and  four,  with  F ratios  of  4.909  and  5.442, 
respectively.  There  were  no  differences  for  grades  kinder- 
garten, one,  three,  five,  and  six,  with  F ratios  being  .075, 
.369,  .826,  2.528,  and  .017,  respectively.  However,  with  the 
exception  of  kindergarten  and  first  grade,  the  posttest  scaled 
score  means  for  the  mainstream  groups  were  hi  gher. 

2.  Significant  differences  in  reading  achievement  at  the  .05 
level,  based  on  experienced  versus  inexperienced  teachers 
(Variable  B),  were  found  favoring  the  experienced  teacher 
group  for  kindergarten  and  grades  two  and  four,  with  F ratios 
of  4.821,  6.455,  and  4.470,  respectively.  For  grades  one, 
three,  five,  and  six  there  were  no  significant  differences. 

The  F ratios  for  these  grades  were  1.712,  .428,  .030,  and 
.980,  respectively.  With  the  exception  of  grade  three,  how- 
ever, the  experienced  teacher  groups  had  higher  scaled  score 
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3.  Based  on  positive  versus  negative  opinion  of  the  instructional 

setting  (Variable  C),  differences  in  reading  achievement  were 
significant  at  the  .05  level  favoring  the  negative  opinion 
group  for  grade  five,  with  an  F ratio  of  11.284.  No  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  for  the  remaining  grades,  with  F 
ratios  as  follows:  kindergarten , .716;  grade  one,  .012; 

grade  two,  1.641;  grade  three,  2.961;  grade  four,  .008;  and 
grade  six,  .070.  The  scaled  score  mean  for  the  negative 
opinion  group  was  higher  in  grades  two,  three,  and  four. 

4.  The  instructional  setting  and  teacher  experience  interaction 
(A  x B)  resulted  in  a significant  difference  at  the  .05  level 
in  reading  achievement  for  kindergarten  and  grade  four,  with 
F ratios  of  7.811  and  7.955,  respectively.  For  the  remaining 
grades  there  were  no  significant  interactions,  the  F ratios 
being  .001  for  grade  one,  .238  for  grade  two,  1.837  for  grade 
three,  .472  for  grade  five,  and  .020  for  grade  six. 

5.  The  interaction  between  instructional  setting  and  teacher 

opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (A  x C)  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant differences  at  the  .05  level  for  grade  five,  with  an 
F ratio  of  6.582.  No  other  significant  interactions  were 
found.  The  F ratios  were  as  follows:  kindergarten,  .067; 

grade  one,  .958;  grade  two,  1.149;  grade  three,  1.029;  and 
grade  six,  .032.  Due  to  insufficient  data,  the  impact  of  the 
interaction  could  not  be  tested  for  grade  four. 

6.  The  result  of  the  interaction  for  teacher  experience  and 
teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (B  x C)  was  not 
significant  at  the  .05  level  for  any  grade.  The  F ratios  were 
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.278  for  kindergarten,  .018  for  grade  one,  .205  for  grade 
two,  .239  for  grade  three,  2.976  for  grade  four,  .183  for 
grade  five,  and  .116  for  grade  six. 

7.  The  impact  of  the  three  way  interaction  among  the  three  vari- 
ables— instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher 
opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (A  x B x C)--could  not 
be  tested  because  of  the  empty  cells  in  the  overall  matrix 
for  each  grade  level. 

Conclusions 

Based  on  the  findings  in  the  investigation,  the  following  conclu- 
sions appear  warranted: 

1.  There  was  no  consistent  relationship  between  the  two  types  of 
instructional  settings  (pullout  and  mainstream)  and  the  read- 
ing achievement  of  Title  I students.  This  conclusion  is 
justified  in  that  the  differences  in  the  scaled  score  means 
between  the  two  settings  were  significant  for  two  of  the 
seven  grades  (grades  two  and  four)  and  were  not  significant 
for  the  other  five  grades.  Furthermore,  the  reading  achieve- 
ment did  not  consistently  favor  either  instructional  setting. 

2.  There  was  no  consistent  relationship  between  the  two  levels 
of  teacher  experience  (experienced  and  inexperienced)  and  the 
reading  achievement  of  Title  I students.  This  conclusion  is 
justified  in  that  the  differences  in  the  scaled  score  means 
between  the  two  levels  of  teacher  experience  were  significant 
for  three  grades  (grades  kindergarten,  two,  and  four)  and 
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w ere  not  significant  for  the  other  four  grades.  The  reading 
achievement  means  did  not  consistently  favor  either  the  ex- 
perienced or  inexperienced  teacher  groups. 

3.  There  was  no  consistent  relationship  between  the  two  types  of 
teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  (positive  and 
negative)  and  the  reading  achievement  of  Title  I students. 

This  conclusion  is  justified  in  that  the  differences  in  the 
scaled  score  means  between  the  two  types  of  teacher  opinion 
were  significant  for  one  grade  (grade  five)  and  were  not  sig- 
nificant for  the  other  grades. 

4.  There  were  no  consistent  interactions  among  the  variables. 
Justification  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  instructional 
setting- teacher  experience  interaction  was  significant  for 
kindergarten  and  grade  four  and  was  not  significant  for  the 
other  grades;  the  instructional  setting-teacher  opinion  inter- 
action was  significant  for  grade  five,  was  not  tested  for  grade 
four  (empty  cells),  and  was  not  significant  for  the  other  five 
grades;  the  teacher  experience-teacher  opinion  interaction 

was  not  significant  for  any  grade.  The  three  way  interaction 
among  all  three  variables  was  not  tested  for  any  grade  because 
of  insufficient  data. 

Given  the  foregoing,  the  general  conclusion  was  that  there  is  no 
logical  pattern  of  relationships  among  type  of  instructional  setting, 
level  of  teacher  experience,  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  set- 
ting in  which  he/she  works,  and  the  reading  achievement  of  students. 
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Discussion 

The  general  conclusion  from  the  present  study  is  consistent  with 
the  general  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  review  of  the  litera- 
ture. Regarding  instructional  setting  and  student  achievement,  two 
studies  were  reviewed.  The  first  was  conducted  by  Kiesling  (1971)  who 
found  that  the  pullout  setting  was  more  effective  than  the  mainstream 
setting  in  producing  gains  in  student  performance.  In  the  other  study 
by  NIE  (1977b),  it  was  found  that  students  in  grade  one  mainstream 
programs  made  significantly  larger  reading  gains  than  did  students  in 
pullout  programs.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  reading  gains  made 
by  students  in  the  two  settings  in  grade  three.  When  compared  to  these 
two  studies  mentioned,  the  findings  in  the  present  investigation  were 
contrary  to  those  of  Kiesling  and  comparable  with  those  of  NIE.  In 
the  present  investigation  significant  differences  were  found  favoring 
the  mainstream  setting  in  grades  two  and  four.  Although  not  statis- 
tically significant,  differences  were  found  favoring  the  mainstream 
setting  for  all  grades  except  grade  one.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
previous  studies  and  from  the  present  investigation,  no  consistently 
logical  pattern  of  relationships  emerged  relative  to  instructional 
setti ng. 

A number  of  studies  were  reviewed  regarding  teacher  experience 
and  student  achievement.  In  some  of  the  studies  teacher  experience 
related  positively  to  student  achievement.  In  some  other  studies 
teacher  experience  had  a negative  relation  to  student  achievement.  And 
in  yet  other  studies  the  data  were  mixed:  some  positive  relationships, 

some  negative,  and  some  with  no  relationship.  In  their  review  of  the 
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literature  related  to  indicators  for  learning,  Powell,  Bolduc,  and 
Wenzel  (1977)  concluded  that  a positive  relationship  did  exist  between 
teacher  experience  and  student  achievement.  The  findings  from  the 
present  investigation  did  not  support  this  conclusion  in  that  signifi- 
cant differences  were  found  favoring  inexperienced  teachers  for  three 
of  the  seven  grades  (grades  kindergarten,  one,  and  two).  With  the 
exception  of  grade  three,  differences  (nonsignificant)  favoring  the 
inexperienced  teachers  were  found.  Again,  no  consistent  pattern  emerged 
in  regard  to  teacher  experience. 

Regarding  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  and  student 
achievement,  no  studies  were  found.  However,  studies  dealing  with 
attitude  or  variables  which  were  purported  to  measure  teacher  attitude 
were  reviewed.  The  results  of  the  studies  were  mixed;  some  positive 
and  some  negative  relationships  were  found.  In  most  studies  that  used 
the  response  to  a single  question  as  the  attitude  variable,  the  re- 
searchers found  a positive  relationship  to  student  achievement.  In 
other  studies  which  used  multiple  questions  to  measure  teacher  attitude, 
the  researchers  found  negative  or  mixed  relationships  to  student 
achievement. 

The  teacher  opinion  variable  in  the  present  study  was  indirectly 
related  to  the  attitude  variable  in  the  previous  studies  in  that  the 
single  question  of  whether  the  Title  I teacher  liked  or  disliked  the 
instructional  setting  was  asked.  However,  contrary  to  the  previous 
single  question  studies,  in  the  present  study  significant  differences 
were  found  favoring  the  negative  opinion  group  for  grade  five.  Al- 
though no  other  significant  differences  were  found,  differences  for 
four  of  the  other  six  grades  favored  the  negative  opinion  groups.  As 
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can  be  seen  from  the  previous  single  and  multiple  question  studies 
and  from  the  present  investigation,  no  consistently  significant  pattern 
emerged  in  regard  to  teacher  opinion,  specifically,  teacher  opinion  of 
the  instructional  setting. 

Since  no  consistently  logical  and  significant  pattern  of  relation- 
ships emerged  for  any  of  the  three  variables,  what  then  are  the  impli- 
cations for  policymakers  and  school  administrators?  First,  the  reader 
is  reminded  that  the  design  of  the  study  was  ex  post  facto,  meaning 
that  the  relationships  cannot  be  interpreted  as  cause-effect  conclu- 
sions. The  reader  is  further  reminded  that  the  participants  in  the 
study  were  confined  to  a single  school  district;  therefore,  the 
findings  are  suggestive  rather  than  conclusive  for  generalizing  beyond 
the  participants  in  question.  However,  the  results  of  the  study  do 
contribute  to  the  accumulated  knowledge  about  the  variables  and  their 
relation  to  student  achievement. 

The  United  States  Congress  enacted  legislation  in  1974  requiring 
a study  of  the  service  delivery  alternatives  (including  instructional 
setting)  which  might  improve  the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion. Since  the  specific  components  of  ESEA  Title  I programs  are 
planned  by  local  school  districts,  local  policymakers  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  components  of  effective  Title  I programs.  Although 
not  specifically  stated  in  the  NIE  study,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a 
concern  for  program  effectiveness  implies  a concern  for  program  cost. 

If  two  programs  produce  equal  results,  then  the  program  with  the  least 
cost  is  more  effective.  A logical  assumption  can  be  made  about  the 
relative  costs  of  pullout  and  mainstream  programs.  Pullout  programs 
require  separate  facilities  with  all  of  the  accompanying  expenditures: 
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furniture,  utilities,  custodial  service,  and  maintenance  services. 
Mainstream  programs,  since  they  operate  within  the  regular  classroom, 
require  no  such  expenses.  Since  there  is  no  consistent  relationship 
between  type  of  instructional  setting  and  student  achievement  and 
since  the  cost  of  mainstream  programs  is  less  than  the  cost  of  pullout 
programs,  it  can  be  said  that  policymakers  should  consider  the  main- 
stream setting  for  future  guidelines  for  Title  I programs. 

As  stated  in  the  introduction,  the  study  was  conducted  with  the 
expectation  that  the  findings  would  be  of  value  to  school  administra- 
tors in  planning  and  implementing  Title  I programs.  Among  the  many 
decisions  made  by  administrators  concerning  Title  I programs  are  those 
related  to  the  variables  under  consideration  in  the  study:  instruc- 

tional setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting. 

As  to  instructional  setting,  administrators  have  two  options: 
pullout  or  mainstream.  Information  from  conversations  between  the 
investigator  and  school  administrators  and  from  observations  by  the 
investigator  in  the  selected  district  indicated  that  the  pullout 
setting  was  the  setting  most  often  preferred  by  teachers  and  principals. 
In  general,  mainstream  programs  were  used  when  classroom  space  was  not 
available  for  pullout  programs.  Typically,  pullout  programs  are  seen 
as  easier  to  operate  than  mainstream  programs.  There  are  fewer  schedule 
conflicts  to  resolve  (the  students  just  miss  the  regular  class  instruc- 
tion), less  resistance  by  teachers  (both  Title  I and  the  regular 
teacher),  and  more  materials  readily  available  to  the  Title  I teacher. 
The  logistics  of  transporting  materials  from  class  to  class  or  of  suf- 
ficient materials  to  keep  in  every  classroom  is  avoided.  Given  the 
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foregoing  and  the  findings  which  indicated  that  neither  program  pro- 
duced better  results  than  the  other,  the  logical  decision  from  the 
point  of  view  of  school  district  personnel  would  appear  to  be  to  use 
pullout  settings.  However,  there  are  other  factors  that  should  be 
considered  before  making  such  a decision. 

The  first  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  experience  of  the  Title  I 
teacher.  In  the  present  investigation  it  was  concluded  that  no  con- 
sistently significant  pattern  emerged  relative  to  teacher  experience 
and  student  achievement.  Neither  the  experienced  teacher  nor  the 
inexperienced  teacher  had  a consistently  significant  impact  on  the 
reading  achievement  of  the  students.  In  addition,  only  two  signifi- 
cant instructional  setting-teacher  experience  interactions  were  found 
for  the  seven  grade  levels.  This  means  that  the  level  of  teacher  ex- 
perience had  no  discernible  influence  on  student  achievement,  separately 
or  in  combination  with  types  of  instructional  settings.  Therefore,  it 
can  be  said  that  teacher  experience  may  not  be  an  important  factor 
for  making  decisions  about  the  Title  I program  setting  and  the  teachers 
assigned  to  teach  in  the  program. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  teacher's  opinion  of 
the  instructional  setting.  As  indicated  earlier  in  the  discussion, 
most  teachers  and  principals  preferred  the  pullout  setting.  Individual 
teachers  reacted  in  individual  ways.  Some  liked  the  setting  in  which 
they  taught;  some  disliked  the  setting  in  which  they  taught.  However, 
as  reported  herein,  their  opinion  (positive  or  negative)  of  the 
instructional  setting  in  which  they  were  working  made  no  difference 
in  the  reading  achievement  of  students.  Additionally,  only  one  in- 
structional setting-teacher  opinion  interaction  was  found  for  the  seven 


grade  levels.  The  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting, 
whether  positive  or  negative,  made  no  difference  in  student  achievement 
even  in  combination  with  the  types  of  instructional  setting.  There- 
fore, teacher  opinion  of  instructional  setting  may  not  be  an  important 
factor  influencing  decisions  of  school  administrators. 

The  third  factor  is  cost.  As  mentioned  earlier  costs  of  pullout 
programs  are,  on  the  surface,  higher  than  for  mainstream  programs. 
Utilities,  custodial  services,  and  maintenance  services  for  the  pull- 
out setting  are  over  and  above  those  required  for  the  regular  program. 
Included  in  Title  I grants  is  an  allocation  for  indirect  costs,  a per- 
centage of  the  total  grant  for  operating  costs.  This  money  is  used  by 
the  district  to  offset  expenses  for  administering  the  program,  such 
as  bookkeeping,  purchasing  materials,  and  employing  personnel.  How- 
ever, none  of  this  grant  money  is  allocated  directly  to  the  operation 
of  Title  I programs  in  individual  schools.  All  utility,  custodial, 
and  maintenance  expenses  are  paid  for  from  the  operating  budget  in 
individual  schools.  The  administrator  should  consider  this  factor 
when  making  decisions  about  the  instructional  setting  of  Title  I pro- 
grams. What  impact  does  this  additional  operating  expense  have  on  the 
total  school  program? 

The  fourth  factor  that  should  be  considered  is  student  achievement. 
Specifically,  what  instruction  is  being  missed  when  Title  I students 
leave  the  regular  classroom  to  receive  supplemental  instruction  in  the 
pullout  setting?  Are  they  missing  regular  reading  instruction? 

Science?  Social  studies?  Investigators  for  NIE  (1977a)  found  that 
students  in  pullout  programs  were  twice  as  likely  to  miss  regular  in- 
struction as  were  students  in  regular  instruction.  It  can  be  concluded 
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that  if  students  miss  regular  reading  instruction,  then  the  instruction 
they  receive  in  the  pullout  setting  is  not  supplemental 
and  is  in  violation  of  the  federal  guidelines  for  Title  I programs.  If 
students  miss  regular  instruction  in  other  subject  areas,  then  what 
impact  does  this  have  on  learning  in  the  broader  sense?  It  is  possible 
that  this  factor  is  the  most  critical  one  for  making  decisions  about 
the  instructional  setting  of  Title  I programs. 

In  summary,  when  making  decisions  about  the  organization  of  Title  I 
programs,  educational  administrators  have  several  factors  to  consider. 
These  factors  include  the  logistics  for  operating  the  program,  the 
cost  of  the  program,  and  the  ultimate  impact  on  the  overall  achievement 
of  students.  Given  the  results  of  the  present  investigation,  it  would 
appear  that  individual  administrators  must  evaluate  the  impact  of  these 
factors  (logistics,  cost,  and  overall  achievement)  because,  seemingly, 
instructional  setting,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  opinion  of  the 
instructional  setting  make  no  difference  in  the  achievement  of 


students . 


APPENDIX  A 

DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENT 


DATA  COLLECTION  INSTRUMENT 


Title  I 

Reading  Only 


fdeme 

Total  number  of  years  in  the  teaching  profession. 

Please  complete  the  information  below  for 

1.  Location  for  each  Title  I d*u. 

pvllout  - toy  location  outside  the  rentier  dais  room, 
inside  - inside  the  regular  classroom. 

••••*•  »« •»»»»»«  r<?*»9*»*M«***« ••••(! 


School  Wo.  

Wumbcr  of  years  ttechinQ  in  Duval  County 

2.  Title  I teacher's  opinion  of  class  location  for  each  d3ss. 

like  - I like  the  location  for  this  Title  I dais 
dishke  - I dislike  the  location  for  this  Title  I class 


of  year  Title  I dines. 


T«v* 


tuM^nu 


Cr»5« 


Q«*»  Location  hx  ttwi  C'ftll  IC->ack  ©n*1 
pV**CKjl  
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JWflwnti 


Tim» 
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ci ail  (Oock  o n«> 
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*•**  6>ti*k« 


4u«S»nti 


T»m« 

CW*o«  f t'Oantj 


Cudt 


Clait  Lacruon  I*,  lOack 

______  r*u<xn  iMnia 
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APPENDIX  B 


SUMMARY  OF  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  FOR 
READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES 


Table  8 


Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  K 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Signif 
of  F 

Covariate 

1 

3,606.725 

3,606.725 

11.511 

.001 

Variable  A 

1 

23.472 

23.472 

.075 

.784 

Variable  B 

1 

1,510.573 

1,510.573 

4.821 

.028 

Variable  C 

1 

224.504 

224.504 

.716 

.398 

A x B 

1 

2,447.443 

2,447.443 

7.811 

.005 

A x C 

1 

20.871 

20.871 

.067 

.796 

B x C 

1 

87.209 

87.209 

.278 

.598 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

8,237.188 

1,176.741 

3.755 

.001 

Residual 

714 

223,725.688 

313.341 

Total 

721 

231,962.875 

321.724 

aDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  9 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  1 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Signif 
of  F 

Covariate 

1 

48,060.457 

48,060.457 

271.019 

.000 

Variable  A 

1 

65.427 

65.427 

.369 

.544 

Variable  B 

1 

303.512 

303.512 

1.712 

.191 

Variable  C 

1 

2.101 

2.101 

.012 

.913 

A x B 

1 

.261 

.261 

.001 

.969 

A x C 

1 

169.882 

169.882 

.958 

.328 

B x C 

1 

3.143 

3.143 

.018 

.894 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

48,758.313 

6,965.473 

39.279 

.000 

Residual 

676 

119,876.563 

177.332 

Total 

683 

168,634.875 

246.903 

aDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  10 


Summary  of  Analysis 

of  Covariance 
Scores,  Grade 

for  Reading 
2 

Achievement 

Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Si gni f 
of  F 

Covariate 

1 

2,572.321 

2,572.321 

21.517 

.000 

Variable  A 

1 

586.797 

586.797 

4.909 

.027 

Variable  B 

1 

771.731 

771.731 

6.455 

.011 

Variable  C 

1 

196.226 

196.226 

1.641 

.200 

A x B 

1 

28.491 

28.491 

.238 

.625 

A x C 

1 

137.377 

137.377 

1.149 

.284 

B x C 

1 

24.471 

24.471 

.205 

.651 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

4,057.938 

579.705 

4.849 

.000 

Residual 

1,730 

206,815.063 

119.546 

Total 

1,737 

210,873.000 

121.401 

aDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  11 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  3 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Si  gnif 
of  F 

Covariate 

1 

6,331.238 

6,331.238 

64.363 

.000 

Variable  A 

1 

81.279 

81.279 

.826 

.364 

Variable  B 

1 

42.124 

42.124 

.428 

.513 

Variable  C 

1 

291.271 

291.271 

2.961 

.086 

A x B 

1 

180.713 

180.713 

1.837 

.176 

A x C 

1 

101.176 

101.176 

1.029 

.311 

B x C 

1 

23.472 

23.472 

.239 

.625 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

7,321.555 

1,045.936 

10.633 

.000 

Residual 

553 

54,397.363 

98.368 

Total 

560 

61,718.918 

110.212 

aDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  12 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  4 


Source 

Degrees  of 

Sum  of 

Mean 

F 

Signif 

Freedom 

Squares 

Square 

Ratio 

of  F 

1 

13,063.414 

13,063.414 

118.101 

7000?-' 

Covariate 

1 

13,064.379 

13,064.379 

118.794 

.000° 

1 

13,064.309 

13,064.309 

117.901 

.000c 

1 

601.907 

601.907 

5.442 

.020 

Variable  A 

1 

1,046.954 

1,046.954 

9.520 

.002 

1 

494.465 

494.465 

4.470 

.035 

Variable  B 

1 

494.302 

494.302 

4.495 

.034 

1 

518.892 

518.892 

4.683 

.031 

1 

.939 

.939 

.008 

.927 

Variable  C 

1 

445.994 

445.994 

4.025 

.045 

A x B 

1 

874.841 

874.841 

7.955 

.005 

A x C 


B x C 

1 

329.744 

329.744 

2.976 

.085 

A x B x Cd 

4 

14,655.813 

3,663.953 

33.124 

.000 

Explained 

4 

15,530.625 

3,882.656 

35.305 

.000 

4 

14,384.500 

3,596.125 

32.454 

.000 

1,377 

152,313.500 

110.613 

Residual 

1,377 

151,436.125 

109.975 

1,377 

152,581.813 

110.807 

1,381 

166,969.313 

120.905 

Total 

1,381 

166,966.750 

120.903 

1,381 

166,966.313 

120.902 

aTop  line  in 

each  row  is 

the  result  of  the 

initial  2 x 2 

l x 2 analysis. 

^Middle  line  in  each  row  is  the  result  of  the  2x2  analysis  with 
instructional  setting  and  teacher  experience  as  variables. 


cBottom  line  in  each  row  is  the  result  of  the  2x2  analysis  with  teacher 
experience  and  teacher  opinion  of  the  instructional  setting  as  variables. 

dDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  13 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  5 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Signif 
of  F 

Covariate 

1 

30,308.621 

30,308.621 

201.510 

.000 

Variable  A 

1 

380.293 

380.293 

2.528 

.112 

Variable  B 

1 

4.444 

4.444 

.030 

.864 

Variable  C 

1 

1,697.202 

1,697.202 

11.284 

.001 

A x B 

1 

71.061 

71.061 

.472 

.492 

A x C 

1 

989.982 

989.982 

6.582 

.010 

B x C 

1 

27.543 

27.543 

.183 

.669 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

33,425.688 

4,775.098 

31.748 

.000 

Residual 

1,244 

187,106.875 

150.407 

Total 

1,251 

220,532.563 

176.285 

Due  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 
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Table  14 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Covariance  for  Reading  Achievement 

Scores,  Grade  6 


Source 

Degrees  of 
Freedom 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Square 

F 

Ratio 

Signif 
of  F 

Covari ate 

1 

31,282.113 

31,282.113 

225.572 

.000 

Variable  A 

1 

2.344 

2.344 

.017 

.897 

Variable  B 

1 

135.839 

135.839 

.980 

.323 

Variable  C 

1 

9.644 

9.644 

.070 

.792 

A x B 

1 

2.781 

2.781 

.020 

.887 

A x C 

1 

4.489 

4.489 

.032 

.857 

B x C 

1 

16.142 

16.142 

.116 

.733 

A x B x Ca 

Explained 

7 

31,492.438 

4,498.918 

32.441 

.000 

Residual 

1,220 

169,188.563 

138.679 

Total 

1,227 

200,681.000 

163.554 

aDue  to  empty  cells,  higher  order  interactions  were  suppressed. 


APPENDIX  C 


PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  MEAN  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  SCORES  BY  TYPE  OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTING  (VARIABLE  A),  LEVEL  OF  TEACHER 
EXPERIENCE  (VARIABLE  B),  AND  TYPE  OF  TEACHER  OPINION 
OF  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  SETTING  (VARIABLE  C) 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores9  by  Type  of  Instructional  Setting  (Variable  A), 
Level  of  Teacher  Experience  (Variable  B),  and  Type  of  Teacher  Opinion  of  the 
Instructional  Setting  (Variable  C),  Grade  K 
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84 


There  were  no  students  in  this  category. 


Pretest  and  Posttest  Mean  Reading  Achievement  Scores3  by  Type  of  Instructional  Setting  (Variable  A), 
Level  of  Teacher  Experience  (Variable  B),  and  Type  of  Teacher  Opinion  of  the 
Instructional  Setting  (Variable  C),  Grade  1 
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There  were  no  students  in  this  category. 
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There  were  no  students  in  this  category. 
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There  were  no  students  in  this  category. 
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There  were  no  students  in  this  category. 
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